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WHAT PRICE MODERN EDUCATION? 


—In Liberty, of January eleventh, 1936 


‘THERE appeared an editorial under the above caption 

which deserves serious reading. In answering the ques- 
tion “Is Modern Education worth the price?” the editorial 
replies by saying: “It would be cheap at three times the 
price we now pay—even when measured by the impersonal 
economic yard-stick.”” And it closes with the following: 
“Thus education guards us against the onslaughts of irra- 
tional visionaries who might readily dazzle with false econ- 
omic cure-alls a nation of less rugged intellects. Thus edu- 
cation safeguards us against encroachment on personal 
liberty which would soon shackle us to a feudal state. Thus 
education holds at bay sword-clanking war lords and pro- 
fessional fear-mongers who would levy back-breaking 
taxes on us as the price of preparedness. 


It has been aptly said that England’s greatest battles 
have been won on her playing fields. Likewise it might 
be said that Canada’s greatest battles of tomorrow are being 
won in her classrooms of today.” 
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Editorial 


“DONNYBROOK FAIR” TACTICS 

OR the second year in successjon we are witnessing a 

break-neck attempt on the part of the Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association to overbear the Provincial Legislature. 
Last year a resolution was forwarded to school boards by the 
Trustees’ Association. This resolution was mimeograph- 
ed and called upon the members of the Legislature to kill 
the Board of Reference. The Trustees’ Association had 
adopted a policy of concentration on the M.L.A.’s by sending 
representatives of their Association down to the Legislature 
during the Session shortly after the S.O.S. resolution above 
referred to had been sent out to school boards and were 
being sent back to the Government by the score. Some 
school boards sent in the resolution to their local M.L.A.’s 
on the original form as provided by the Trustees’ Associa- 
tion; others, more canny, were able to see that it might give 
the game away to send in the mimeographed document, and 
copied it out in manuscript or typed it on another sheet 
of paper; and yet others re-phrased the resolution and sent 
in what they thought might possibly look like an original 
one. But to imagine any intelligent person not observing 
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the original trustees’ form resolution would not be flattering 
to him. 

While the official lobby was feverishly proceeding, anony- 
mous documents from the Trustees’ Association were placed 
on the desks of the members. The accuracy of these docu- 
ments did not bear close scrutiny. Mr. F. White, M.L.A., 
protested on the floor of the House against members being 
subjected to this innovation in the form of a holocaust of 
anonymous communications. But the strange thing about 
it though was that in spite of the tactics being so under- 
hand they worked, as is evidenced, for example, by the 
“flopping,” amongst others, of Premier Reid. 

a a 
e say Premier Reid “flopped”: this is what we mean— 
the Executive of the Association had met the Honor- 
able Premier and Minister of Education in formal delegation 
some time before the House opened, some time also before 
the official lobby of the Trustees’ Association and previous 
to the lockstep resolutions arriving at the instigation of 
the Trustees’ Association. The Executive of the A.T.A. 
urged that Section 160 of T’he School Act relating to the Board 
of Réference, should be amended so as to provide the Board 
with power to make other awards than the mere confirmation 
or reversal of the notice of a school board to terminate 
a teacher’s contract. For example, it was suggested that it 
would make for justice if, on investigation, the Board of 
Reference found that there was no dissatisfaction or un- 
suitability on the part of the teacher, but that the school 
board could not continue to pay the salary as provided for 
in the contract, then the Board might rule that the teacher 
should be retained at avate of salary -considered by the 
Board to be equitable antl just. After the argument had 
been set forth, Premier Reid said: “Gentlemen, do you 
think it wise to touch the Board of Reference this year, after 
being in operation just one year?” She General Secretary 
of the A.T.A. replied, “If that is y- ur advice, Mr. Premier, 
we will take it.” The A.T.A. Executive left the Govern- 
ment convinced that any change in this regard would be 
frowned upon by the Government and could hardly believe 
their ears when Premier Reid spoke in support of the amend- 
ment proposed by the darling of the reactionary trustees, 
Mr. W. C. Smith, which virtually killed the Board of Refer- 
ence. That is what we mean by the “flopping” of Premier 

Reid. * *« * «* 
VIDENTLY, after last year’s experience, the Trustees’ 

Association feels that nothing succeeds like success, so 
this year they have followed out last year’s policy of using 
public funds—or rather money paid from school board 
funds to the Trustees’ Association—in an attempt to scare 
the members again. This year they are not content with 
one resolution—they are trying a quadrilateral business, 
the resolutions protesting against: 

(1) Larger Unit, 

(2) Teaching Profession Bill, 

(3) Board of Reference, 

(4) Tenure for teachers in contracts. 

Time will show, but we do not believe any large section 
of the members of the present Legislature will prove them- 
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selves so stupid as to believe that the people of the Province 
of Alberta are behind these underhand tactics of the Trus- 
tees’ Association, or that they are so timid as to shrink from 
doing their honest duty in matters of this kind merely be- 
cause an inner ring controlling the Trustees’ Association 
have once again whispered “sic ’em!” in the ear of the 
uproaring, reactionary gang to be found amongst Alberta 
school trustees. 
. < om 


“THE HERALD” MISFIRES AGAIN 


—* continues to have an admirer in Calgary, Alberta 

—The Herald. But really they treat themselves too seri- 
ously, far more so than sensible, reasoning people do regard- 
ing the teacher-heresy-hunting proclivities of that type of 
publication. Whenever the meek and lowly teacher intrudes 
himself on the notice of government or public by manifest- 
ing an inclination to seek credit for being less anaemic than 
Hearst & Co. would have them (in other words, making a 
stand for a degree of equality with other so-called learned 
professions) The Herald and their ilk immediately see the 
sinister sway of the secret service of the sanguinary Soviet. 
They ginger themselves up until with blind, bull-like rage, 
and fangs dripping teachers’ gore, they charge as at a red 
rag, studying not whether their aim be accurate or well- 
timed or whether it be above or below the belt. Still, we 
suppose a bull is just a bull: he bloweth where he listeth 
but his snorts neither blast nor wither. 

Previous issues of The A.T.A. Magazine have been devoted 
to illustrate how, when it suits their purpose, the editorial 
columns of The Herald can be gloriously oblivious of previ- 
ously expressed opinion; also, how flippantly they will rele- 
gate consistency to the limbo of unremembered things. We 
say relegated because we can not believe editorial writers 
could recover from unintentional stupidity—at least not 
with an unfuddled chigg. 

Some time ago, Premier Aberhart told 7'he Herald in black 
and white: “You must know that the majority of the read- 
ing public consider The Herald in its editorial policy at least, 
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one of the weakest and most reactionary papers in Canada.” 
As time passes one realizes more fully how accurate was 
that diagnosis. But we are really puzzled to know what 
beneficial service to themselves or anybody else can be 
served by dishing up such puerile stuff as was contained 
in their editorial of Feb. 15th last under the title “Premier 
Approves Teachers’ Union.” Does the editor honestly be- 
lieve that it weakens the allegiance of the teachers to their 
“union” as he calls it? Or does he think the people of 
Alberta would respect the teachers more if they (to use 
the union term) ‘‘scabbed” on their own crowd, as gener- 
ally as The Herald would like them to do? Union indeed! 
No! Teachers will not let intended insults of this kind sink 
in, not one little bit. They do appreciate, however, that 
the term carries the “taint”? of The Herald’s (would-be) 
“high-brow” make-up: it is accepted as a kind of feline 
“spit” in the presence of Tom’s enemies. Shakespeare pro- 
vided the armour against darts of this kind: e.g., 
“‘What’s in a name? 


, 


“A Rose by any other name,” etc. 


* * * * 


HERE is one outstanding feature of the editorial in 

question—its inaccuracy. If the statements comprising it 
were submitted to a ‘‘True --False” test, a student put wise 
to answer ‘‘False”’ beside every statement would score pretty 
nearly 100%. For where there is a measure of truth in a 
statement there is just enough obvious untruth to make it 
false in effect. Here’s the kind of a test we mean: 


TRUE - FALSE TEST—HERALD EDITORIAL 
The following statements appear in an editorial of 
The Calgary Herald. 


each statement whether it be True or False. 


Write in the marginal space alongside 


Write Here 


True or False 


1. “‘Legislation which will force all teachers of the 
province to belong to the teachers’ organization and 
pay dues to the same—which will require school boards 
to act as collecting agencies by deducting the organ- 
ization’s fees from the teachers’ salaries, is to be 
enacted by the Provincial Legislature, according to 
information from Edmonton.” True 


2. “This particular legislation has been the object 
of a strong lobby from the professional organization 
for some time.” False 


N.B.—It is true that the A.T.A. endeavored to bring legislation affecting 
them to the attention of members during the last Session. This was necessary 
because the previous Government was always “going to bring” things to the 
attention of members, but never got beyond “going to do” so. What else 
could the A.T.A. do? 


3. “It is not a new move.” False 

4. “It was rejected by other Ministers of Edu- 
cation.” False 

N.B.—The first and only time it was brought to a Minister's attention 


was a year ago. He just did nothing about it. 


5. “The haste with which the present Minister of 
Education, who is also the Premier, approves it, may 
possibly arise more from professional bias than from 
consideration as a Minister of the Crown.” False 


N.B.—There has been no haste in this matter at all. 


6. “Though the Province pays, and pays handsome- 
ly, for the education of teachers, the public, through 
the trustees, may not employ one of those teachers 
until the professional organization has had its cut.” False 


—— 


— 


a 
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7. “Young teachers, of whom there are thousands 
in the province who have not been able to get more 
than three or four months’ employment in the past 
three years, must pay the organization levy before 
their applications are considered by boards.” False 


N.B.—Incidentally, while the state may pay handsomely for the education 
of teachers, does it not pay handomely for the education of lawyers, doctors, 
dentists, nurses, accountants, architects, and a host of others? A little bit 
higher than it pays for the training of teachers, too. What has this got to 
do with the matter of whether the teachers shall be granted legal status? As 
a matter of fact, the Bill as drafted provides for no fees to be paid at all 
until the teacher is actually teaching, and if he teaches but part of a year 
he will pay part of a year’s fee only. 


8. “Members of the profession of years’ standing, 
fully qualified and experienced, may not retain their 
position unless they come across to a small clique that 
presumes to speak for the teachers.” False 


N.B.—There is no small clique. The teachers in this province spoke with 
a 98% vote as being in favor. The membership returns of the A.T.A. to date 
falsify every statement made in this editorial regarding the proportion of 
teachers in the A.T.A. The Herold’s false statements to the contrary notwith- 
standing, with six more weeks to go before our financial year, the membership 
stands at over 3,400. 


N.B.—RE REFERENCE TO NON-MEMBERS IN CALGARY 


We are not interested in exposing for public gaze the names of teachers, 
even in the city of Calgary, who show no co-operative bent: we are not proud 
of such, although The Herald seems to be. The Herald may have a penchant 
for snooping into private business, but judged from the standpoint of accuracy 
of their information, their snoopers let them down. 


9. “The demand for this legislation does not come 
from the majority of teachers.” False 


10. “Most assuredly not from the Trustees who 
have gone on record repeatedly against this legisla- 
tion.” False 


N.B.—As far as we know, the only body of trustees who have gone on record 
against legislation of this kind are the Alberta School Trustees’ Association 
at the Calgary meeting a few weeks ago. It is none of the Trustees’ business 
anyway. Besides, who but The Herald would expect the Alberta Trustees’ 
Association to endorse progressive legislation ? 


* * * * 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS DANGEROUS 
HOULD confidential reports be either permissible or 
necessary? This is an old question, but the fact that 

the confidential report system is petering-out everywhere 
in educational affairs may be accepted as prima facie evidence 
that opinion is gaining ground that such reports are not 
only vicious but serve no other significant purpose than to 
impregnate school staffs with suspicion and heartburnings. 
Nevertheless the beast is not yet dead. We can not conceive 
how any person imbued with the most elementary notion of 
fair play should either demand, desire or willingly comply 
with what without any undue exaggeration, may be termed 
stool pigeon tactics or thief-in-the-night activities which 
savor more of the G.P.U. than of the tradition of British 
justice. The National Union of Teachers, England and 
Wales, (approximately 160,000 members), and all other 
teachers’ organizations worthy of the name have always 
frowned on the idea of making principals of schools and 
other superior officers secret informers against their assist- 
ants. The N.U.T. has banged, barred and bolted the door 
against that kind of thing by unequivocably labelling con- 
formity either with its spirit or letter as an unprofessional 
act, so much so that the following notice always appears at 
the head of Official Announcements in The Schoolmaster and 
Woman Teacher’s*Chronicle, their official organ: 


- 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS.—All teachers who report upon the 
work or conduct of another teacher must acquaint the teacher con- 
cerned of the nature of it, if it be an oral report, or if it be written, 
show it to the teacher concerned and allow him to take a copy of it. 
It is desirable that all reports should be submitted in writing. No 
action should be taken on any report, complaint, or adverse criticism, 
by whomsoever made, until the teacher concerned has had an oppor- 
tunity of submitting a defence. 


T WILL be noted that the condition is binding in all cases 
whether the report be adverse or favorable, so as to 
prevent a subordinate being damned by faint praise, without 
knowledge of the person most concerned. It has had a 
wholesome effect on the esprit-de-corps of teachers in the 
Old Land in that it has gone far to allay suspicion as be- 
tween subordinate and superior. It has removed suspicion 
of bad faith as far as possible, and the temptation to throw 
a stiletto into the back of a subordinate personally disliked. 
It has removed the fundamental irk of secrecy which so 
often paves the way for libel or slander actions between 
fellow members of a fraternal organization. 
*’ * * & 
PERSON whose duty it may be to make reports on others 
does so under “qualified privilege’: that is to say, all 
the law requires of him is that his reports shall be made 
with a sole motive to perform that duty honestly. He is 
not under absolute obligation, for example, to establish in 
the mind of any person other than in his own that what he 
says or writes concerning his subordinate in such reports, 
is one hundred per cent proof against refutation. There 
are times when statements can neither be refuted nor 
proved: they are purely matters of opinion. In its very 
nature, the work of supervision involves the formation of 
opinions or the making of deductions from observations, 
information, and specialized knowledge at the disposal of the . 
superior; therefore to attempt to tie down such supervising 
officer to mere statements of absolute fact, bare of his opin- 
ions with respect thereto, must obviously circumscribe his 
utility, if not destroy his main function entirely. It must 
always be his duty to weigh seriously and impartially the 
pros and cons of any set-up of facts or observations and 
arrive at bona-fide deductions and opinions therefrom, mak- 
ing such report as in his opinion will tend to guide and assist 
the subordinate and, at the same time, give an uncolored 
estimate to the higher authority with respect to the person 
reported upon. Any secrecy in this matter can have no 
other effect than to make difficult the existence of complete 
frankness and confidence between the two parties. But how 
can this relationship exist or continue to exist when the 
subordinate has in the back of his mind at all times that 
he is to be reported upon “behind his back’? Surely, it 
must be apparent that the subordinate must be more than 
human if he does otherwise than seek to discover by fair 
means or foul, just what has been said or written against 
or for him. Both parties must necessarily be placed in a 
false position under this atmosphere of secrecy: the sub- 
ordinate will be tempted to suspect the good faith of the 
superior, if not actually campaign openly or otherwise 
against this superior; the superior who may be perfectly 
honest and dislike the unholy duty imposed on him to report 
secretly, naturally resents that one whom he has tried hon- 
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estly to assist and faithfully report upon should be unchar- 
itably disposed towards him. And so the secret report 


becomes an agency of the devil himself. 


It is accepted at, law that malice destroys privilege and 
leaves the guilty person open to assessment of damages for 
slander or libel respectively, according as the state- 
ments be spoken or written. The question then arises: 
“What are the generally accepted proofs of malice?” The 
following have been accepted by the courts as evidence of 
malice: acting from untrue or wrong motives, such as, spite 
or ill-will; an unreasoning or blind prejudice in regard to 
the subject matter as to which he (the one reporting) has a 
duty to perform; or other knowledge that the statement be 
untrue; or that he acted recklessly without caring whether it 
was true or false. It might also be held that the deliberate 
withholding of information necessary for a third party to 
arrive at a true estimate of the case or of dressing up of 
statements (although, maybe, in themselves strictly true in 
letter) in such a form as intentionally to lead to a false 
impression being formed, might also be held as evidence of 
malice, and thus destroy the qualified privilege. It is ap- 
parent from the foregoing that once everything is open 
and above board, any person whose duty it may be to make 
reports on others and who performs that duty honestly, is 
well protected by the law and runs little danger of legal 
entanglements. The onus of proof rests upon the person 
levying the charge of bad faith, not on the person charged 
that he acted in good faith. Proof of slander or libel is 
always difficult to establish where the question of “privilege” 
is involved. Danger of action being entered is far removed 
where the parties concerned must meet face to face before 
any report can be forwarded to a school board. But secrecy 
breeds suspicion and suspicion leads to a crisis. 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


Mr. Justice Howson, another 
ex-teacher, succeeds ex-teacher 
Boyle as Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta. 


Mr. W. R. Howson, K.C., 
M.L.A., received confirmation 
of his appointment from the 
Governor-General early this 
month. 


Mr. Justice Howson has had 
a varied career—school teach- 
er, bank clerk, bank manager, 
collector, salesman for farm 
implements, university student, 
lawyer, soldier, politician and 
finally Liberal leader. 


The A.T.A. has always re- 
garded Mr. Justice Howson 
with affection by reason of the soundness of his attitude in 
the Legislature on educational questions. He always adopt- 
ed a sympathetic attitude to legislation affecting teachers: 
he opposed the legislation taking away clause 5 from the 
teachers’ contract and also strongly supported Board of 
Reference legislation. During the last session of the House 





Justice W. R. Howson 


he, together with Mr. Hector Lang, not only voted for, but 
spoke on behalf of the Teaching Profession Bill, in spite of 
the fact that, with one exception, other members of his 
party were either absent or voted the other way. 


The A.T.A. wishes Mr. Justice Howson every success 
and happiness in his new high office. 


JUSTICE J. R. BOYLE 

Teachers learn with regret of the passing of Mr. 
Justice J. R. Boyle, former Minister of Education, 
Attorney-General and past leader of the Liberal 
party in Alberta, and the A.T.A. extends deepest 
sympathy to the bereaved family. He died at Ot- 
tawa early on Saturday morning, February 15th, 
of bronchial pneumonia, at the age of 65 years. 
Mr. Justice Boyle had not been in good health for 
some years, and planned to take yet another trip, 
this time to the West Indies, accompanied by Mrs. 
Boyle and his daughter, but had to break his jour- 
ney by reason of collapse. 

Mr. Justice Boyle came to the West as a young 
man and taught in several sections of Alberta, then 
entered law, meeting with conspicuous success— 
being appointed King’s Counsel in 19138. He had 
been representative for Sturgeon in the Legislature 
since the inception of the Province until he was 
appointed a judge in 1922. In 1913 he assumed 
the portfolio of Education. 

There is much for which the A.T.A. has to thank 
the man who was Minister of Education at the in- 
ception of the A.T.A. Minister of Education Boyle 
welcomed the inception of the teachers’ organization 
and gave us every assistance he possibly could both 
in an official and unofficial way. He was a strong 
believer in the teachers’ organization movement and 
once said to a delegation of teachers: ‘Boys, you 
can do far more for yourselves than I can do for 
you. I may have to fight you but my heart will al- 
ways be with you. It is time teachers took a leaf 
out of the trade unionists’ book, appointed an or- 
ganizer and let the people understand that the 
teachers are in a position to bargain on their own 
behalf and not be constantly making apologetic 
requests for consideration.” 
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Eduration in the Legislature 


(By Our Own Correspondent) 


Are we on the threshold of an era of educational pro- 
gress? Many of our past provincial legislatures have ap- 
proached that threshold in fear and trembling, even though 
they may have realized that beyond the threshold they would 
find the present and the future—but, rather than trip as 
they stepped across the threshold, they have preferred that 
they and their children continue to wander aimlessly, but 
with a certaimludicrous dignity, through the academic maze 
of the past. 

The gracious speech from the Throne, delivered at the 
opening of the first session of the Eighth Legislative As- 
sembly of the Province of Alberta, promises that the long- 
hoped-for legislation leading to rapid educational progress, 
in tune with the time, will soon become a reality. We quote 
in part, from the speech: 

“In no sphere is there more need of careful legislation 
at this time than in that of education. The reduced revenues 
resulting in decreased grants have made the maintenance of 
the schools, both elementary, secondary and University, 
most difficult. 

“These hardships have undoubtedly impaired efficiency 
in many cases, and have seriously handicapped the intro- 
duction of the new curriculum so necessary to progress and 
for the attainment of standards in keeping with the educa- 
tional requirements of the times. Too many of the children 
of our Province have not had the opportunity for develop- 
ment that they should have and could have had without in- 
creased cost. 

“My government will, as soon as possible, institute legis- 
lation for the efficient co-operation and co-ordination of 
rural schools.” 

The debate on the reply to the speech from the Throne 
revealed the members of the Legislature as men possessed 
of an exact understanding of the evils of our present system 
of educational administration as well as clear conceptions 
of their remedy. 

During the course of the debate, the Rev. Mr. Dawson, 





member for Little Bow, estimated very accurately the value . 


of our boys and girls when he said, “It is encouraging to 
think that we are the second richest Province per capita in 
the Dominion. Yet I maintain that our greatest wealth lies 
in the potential possibilities wrapped up in our girls and 
boys.”’ Later in the course of his address, the Rev. gentle- 
man showed how this wealth could be most rapidly devel- 
oped. “The larger unit,” he stated, “is the door of oppor- 
tunity whereby facilities may be supplied to develop the 
faculties and potential possibilities wrapped up in our boys 
and girls in rural districts so that they will have the same 
chance as the girls and boys in the larger centres to take 
their places in the industrial, social, political and religious 
life of the nation.” 

Mr. Dawson does not, as some do, underestimate the im- 
portance of the teacher. “If the larger unit is to operate 
efficiently,” he said, “there must be a change in the em- 
ployment of the teacher. We say that the teacher is the 
king-pin of the school. As the teacher is, so is the school. 
A rural school receives value for value. How can a teacher 
put her heart and soul into her work when all the remun- 
eration she receives at the end of a school term is the satis- 
faction that she is paying off a financial obligation that her 
father owes the school district? Under the present system 
there is nothing of permanence, stability or attractiveness 
in the teaching profession for rural teachers. They usually 


have one or two ambitions—either to get out of the teaching 
profession as soon as possible, or to get on the staff of a 
town or city school. This ambition is natural, desirable and 
justifiable. But, looking at it from a rural school point of 
view it is regrettable. In the larger unit I hope that teach- 
ers will be paid according to increased experience and 
efficiency, so that the scholars will receive the benefit of that 
increased experience and efficiency.” 

When moving the reply to the speech from the Throne, 
the Rev. Roy Taylor, Pincher Creek, stressed the importance 
of a curriculum, broader in scope, and some of the barriers 
preventing its introduction. We quote, in part, Mr. Taylor’s 
address: 

“Every child in this province should be accorded health 
inspection and treatment by doctors and nurses. At present 
this is only possible to those dwelling in cities and more 
wealthy centres. 

“The school of tomorrow will be more of a workshop than 
that of study. It will strive to co-ordinate hand and mind. 
Such useful arts as manual training, woodwork, mechanical 
training, handicraft, etc., domestic science for the girls, 
sewing, cooking, and a’ hundred and one little activities 
centering around the life of the home. 

“The one thing hindering the children of the rural schools 
and less wealthy centers is the uneven distribution of the 
taxable wealth, the disparity in the areas of school districts, 


' periodic droughts and frosts. 


“The larger unit as proposed by the Minister of Educa- 
tion and his assistants will group together for administrative 
purposes between fifty and seventy-five schools, depending 
largely upon their location and boundaries. The electors 
of this larger unit will choose their representatives on the 
school board in exactly the same way that it is done at 
present at the annual election, and probably a board of five 
will be elected to administer the schools in this area. In 
addition to this, provision will be made for each of the 
individual schools to have one or two managers so as to 
keep the local district in touch with the larger board. This 
board will levy taxes over the entire unit, so as to provide 
itself with sufficient funds to operate all the schools in the 
larger unit.” 

Mr. A. J. Hooke, teacher-member from Red Deer, enlarg- 
ed upon these principles, punctuating his remarks with il- 
lustrative humorous stories. ‘One of the main duties of any 
government,” said Mr. Hooke, “is to provide education for 
its youth. We have in Alberta an educational system, speak- 
ing of the curriculum, which is now antiquated. It has not 
been changed materially for nearly a century. Our children 
still learn the three ‘R’s’ with a few additional purely 
academic subjects. The University dominates our course 
on every hand. We have an educational mould and every 
student must be modelled in it. In our city schools we are 
gradually introducing variations in our curricula. As only 
50% of the city school budget is used as the teachers’ salary, 
a considerable sum of money is left for extras, such as 
vocational subjects, health service, etc. Our rural schools 
in which 75% is used for teachers’ salaries cannot afford to 
introduce any of these extra services. One of the first steps 
in the bringing about of a better system is the introduction 
of a larger unit of administration into our rural districts. 
It has been proven in every part of the British Empire 
where tried, that the enlarged district is the only solution.” 

S. A. Berg, Alexandra, added his voice to many pleading 
for a modernized educational system, and a square deal for 
the rural child. Condemning our present eighteenth cen- 
tury system, he said, “We are now well along in the twen- 
tieth century, and I think it is high time that we bring our 
school system and the school curriculum up-to-date. There 
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are hundreds of cases in my district that cannot dream of 
sending their children away to school owing to financial 
circumstances. I firmly believe that the proposed enlarged 
school areas is a great stride in the right direction, to put 
our rural education on a par with city education. 

“In closing, Mr. Speaker, I implore you, do not leave a 
stone unturned to give our young people of the rural dis- 
tricts at least an even break with the young people of the 
cities.” 

William Tomyn, teacher-member from Whitford, left no 
doubt in the minds of his hearers that he was prepared to 
support to the limit all progressive educational legislation. 
We quote from his address: 

“Education is, and should be of interest to us all. It 
is the vital concern of every citizen, and the very foundation 
of state and community. Our life would not be complete 
without proper education, and as we know life it reflects 
education and training at every turn. 

“T earnestly believe that today the safest and most 
profitable investment is in education. I am asking there- 
fore, all concerned, even the Honorable Members of the 
Opposition, to join with us on all such questions of vital 
importance. Our children are, and always will be our 
greatest assets. Our personal property and belongings may 
easily pass out of existence, but the children will always 
remain ours. 

“Our school system as it is today is out of date. It is 
more a relic handed down to us from generation to genera- 
tion. It is then high time that we did something for the 
rural child. It is high time that the rural ‘Cinderella’ 
threw off her outworn rags and joined with her more fortu- 
nate city sisters. We should do away with the common 
saying which I heard some time ago, ‘that it would be a 
mistake to give too much education to the farmer, since 
his was an occupation that involved many disagreeable 
and dirty tasks, that people of finer feeling could not be 
expected to perform.’ 

“Mr. Speaker, are we, as taxpayers, getting our money’s 
worth under the present school system? Is the educational 
standard in the rural areas at par with the urban centres? 
If not, how long are we to tolerate such conditions? Every 
child is entitled to an equal educational opportunity. Yet, 
we find people objecting to the larger unit of administration, 
which will offer the same opportunity to every child. 


“There are people who cry out against existing expendi- 
ture for education; there are also people who believe that 
the larger unit which we propose will involve tremendous 
expenditure. If you will analyze the school costs, Mr. Speak- 
er, you will find that such costs are not a burden but an 
investment which pays handsome dividends.” 

Realizing that the precarious position of the teacher is 
detrimental to education, Mr. Tomyn went on to say, “I 
would advocate the reinstatement of the Board of Refer- 
ence, whereby teachers may be given a square deal and 
therefore a reasonable amount of protection against dismis- 
sal during efficiency. 

“There should be a salary schedule for teachers based 
upon years of service, amount of professional training, rating 
of efficiency, position held, and sex.”’ 

The debate on the speech from the Throne revealed a 
general feeling among the members that we have arrived at 
the cross-roads, and that they are determined to turn to the 
right and march in a solid phalanx leading to new and 
advanced educational concepts. 

The new School Act is being carefully drafted. Every 
clause is being weighed in the balance with the purpose in 
mind of sweeping away at one stroke the many irritations 


existing in our present system of educational administra- 
tion. The rights and privileges of the electors, the trustees, 
and the teachers, are being given due consideration. This 
must be done, however, without sacrificing any of the ad- 
vantages which will accrue to the children of today and 
the citizens of tomorrow. The members of our legislature 
must not lose sight of the ultimate objective—the welfare 
of the youth of this province, ensured by a new, adequate 
and economic method of school administration, and the in- 
troduction of a modernized curriculum. 





MRS. EDITH ROGERS, M.L.A. FOR PONOKA 


who made a masterly speech on the debate on the Speech 
from the Throne. Mrs. Rogers is a teacher and wife of a 
teacher. Her speech created a deep impression on her 
listeners and was a masterly presentation of the self-suffi- 
ciency of Alberta in its natural resources, rich in soil fer- 
tility, mineral and water power, while yet our people are 
burdened with debt, private, municipal and provincial. She 
stressed the opinion that new industries might be developed 
to include the manufacture of canned goods, vegetables, 
meat and milk; manufacture of candy, biscuits, straw paper, 
woollen goods, leather; the development of paint shades, 
commercial opening up of oxides found in Northern Alberta; 
the separation of aluminum from bentonite clays; the grow- 
ing of more sugar beets, of hemp and the manufacture of 
twine; the growing of flax for linseed oil; of the soy bean 
for use in manufacturing varnish, paints and soap; the 
growing of broom corn and tobacco; the manufacture of 
carbon black from Turner Valley waste gas; the making of 
charcoal and creosote and extraction of oil from shale so 
plentiful in the province. 

Her address constituted a fine exposition of the natural 
resources of Alberta and their adaptation to the uses and 
needs of our people. 
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FARM MECHANICS 


A Suggestion for Rural Schools 


The rural population of Alberta has been, and still is, 
required to be resourceful. Most famers, due to limited 
funds or isolated location, or both, have to do nearly every- 
thing themselves. If the individual is exceptionally versatile, 
or possessed of special training, well and good; if not—but 
no one familiar with Alberta needs to have the alternative 
state descibed to them. Surely this great need for in- 
creased skill among our rural peoples is a challenge to 
everyone concerned with education in Alberta. Where can 
such skills be given to our people except in the schools? 
And since many country children get no schooling after 
Grade eight, or fifteen years of age, this challenge is one 
that should be answered and met by the rural school system 
of this province. 


Rural districts are so varied in their preferences and 
needs that a manual course has to be very elastic if it is to 
bring the most benefit. Also every teacher cannot be ex- 
pected to have equal skill in every type of activity that 
could be listed under “Farm Mechanics.” Another factor 
is the economic one—there are great variations in the funds 
and equipment at the disposal of different country districts. 
If a manual course is to succeed, then it must be so planned 
that the children can receive the benefit of technical training 
without the benefit of a costly and elaborate set-up. By 
having options in the content of the course, districts with 
better means will be encouraged to provide extensively for 
such instruction. With the above in mind, the following 
suggestions are submitted for the organization of the course. 
The different types of work could be put into four “Major 
Groups,” and seven “Minor Groups.” The year’s work could 
be chosen from one major group and from some of the 
minor groups. The headings for the different groups with 
a few details to suggest the content of each are given below: 


The Four Major Groups 


1. Building Contruction and Repair.—The simpler type 
of farm structure, e.g., garage, chicken house, machine 
shed, hog house. Drafting of plans with emphasis on mak- 
ing the plan meet the requirements which the building must 
satisfy. Such commonplace necessities as hay racks should 
receive attention too. The importance and methods of 
keeping buildings in good repair should be included. Can 
the above be handled by a small class? Where will the 
materials come from? How can the class make a building 
or other structure which will receive actual use? A solution 
to these problems might be reached through the co-operation 
of the residents; e.g., a farmer might be willing to supply 
the materials for, say, a portable granary, and then permit 
the class to make it for him. They would gain through the 
experience; he would get the granary. (Confidence in the 
ability of the instructor is implied!) 

Cabinetry.—This unit would contain the details of furni- 
ture construction combined with some knowledge of joinery. 
The possibilities of local woods and materials should be 
discovered. Articles made should always fulfil a definite 
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purpose. This is the easiest unit to introduce into a rural 
school because it can be handled with a limited set of tools 
and in limited space. A long bench placed against one wall 
with a tool rack above is sufficient. I know from experience 
that girls will be as interested in this course as the boys. 


3. Blacksmithing. —- Every farmer will endorse this 
course. Some things to include: making the fire, processes 
necessary to produce gate hooks, clevices, gate hinges, chain 
links; how to do horse-shoeing, sharpening of plow-shares. 


4. Cement.—Not nearly enough use is made of this ma- 
terial on the average farm. All the operations required to 
make foundations, walks, floors, watering troughs, well- 
casings, walls. 


The Six Minor Groups 


1. Finishes.—A study of the best finish to choose for any 
given surface, indoors or out, paying full attention to the 
factors involved, such as durability, resistance to wear or 
weather, sanitation, appropriateness, economy. The money- 
saving value of paint on outdoor surfaces. (Our farming 
population needs to learn this lesson.) Teach how to apply 
paint, enamel, varnish, stain, oil, wax, calcimine. The pre- 
paration of the surface for the finish chosen. 

2. Upholstering and the use of fabrics in the home; rug 
making. 

3. House Conveniences.—The student must examine his 
own home and devise improvements. Built-in cupboards, 
wardrobes, wood-boxes, wash benches, kitchen stools, step- 
ladders, are suggestions. Door and window fitting, glazing, 
screen and storm door and window construction could be 
added. 

4. Outdoor Conveniences.—Chicken coops, feeding and 
watering troughs and self-feeders for poultry and stock, 
gardening aids, such as row-markers and hand cultivators, 
gates, ladders, stock-loaders, wheelbarrows. 

5. Care of Machinery.—Oiling and greasing, keeping 
rigid parts tightened, preparing machinery for winter and 
other periods of idleness, importance of replacing worn 
parts in time to prevent breakage and delay. How to secure 
correct draft on different implements; a knowledge of lever- 
age laws with special application to hitches, particularly for 
horses. 

6. Care and Repair of Leather Articles and Rope.—Oil- 
ing of harness; how to sew and rivet harness parts; rope- 
splicing; tying various knots; rope-making. 

Two points are regarded as essential in any course 
planned to fit rural needs: simplicity united with economy; 
a course equally attractive to boys and girls. By “simplicity 
united with economy” one means that every unit should be 
taught with a minimum of equipment, and the materials 
used should be chosen with care so that quality be not 
sacrificed, but expense be not ignored. A few good tools 
are enough for all the processes mentioned. Encourage 
the child by showing him the uses to which a few simple 
tools can be put; let him see what he can do with the aid 
of no more tools than he knows he can easily afford for 
himself. Then he will follow this course enthusiastically, 
because he sees how he will continue with it long after his 
school days are over. Men and women, boys and girls, freely 
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share one another’s duties, tasks and pleasures in the coun- 
try. Often the men have so much to do, particularly when 
they are on the land, that they cannot do the “odd jobs.” 
But if the daughter or wife knows how, everyone is helped. 
Then there are leisure times: stormy days, winter evenings. 
Think how the home life is enriched if some “family pro- 
ject”’ in which everyone participates is originated in the 
home workshop. 

I hope that other teachers who are interested in the 
possibilities of “Farm Mechanics” will make suggestions, too. 
Rural teachers know or can find out what the farm people 
themselves think should be taught to the children, so that 
they will find country life easier, more profitable, and more 
enjoyable than it has been to their parents. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


Division for Oversea Students of Education 


I. Organization and Scope. 


Staff: 

Head of Division and Adviser to Oversea Students: F. 
Clarke, M.A. (Oxon.), sometime Professor of Edu- 
cation in McGill University, Montreal, and the Uni- 
versity of Capetown. 

Lecturer, and Tutor in Charge of Department of Colonial 
Education: W. Bryant Mumford, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Ph.D. (Toronto). 

Assistant Tutor: To be appointed. 


The necessity has long been felt at the Institute for a 
more adequate organization to serve the wide and varied 
needs of students from the Dominions and Colonies. A 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York has now 
made possible the establishment of a Division of the Institute 
for this purpose. The Division will not offer any full pro- 
gramme of studies of its own apart from the programmes 
(set out below) of the established departments of the In- 
stitute. But— 

(a) It will incorporate the work of the Department of 
Colonial Education as a distinct unit within the wider range. 

(b) It will serve the general needs of oversea students 
by offering advice and supervision, by provision for indiv- 
idual and group discussions, by the organization of visits 
and surveys designed to assist students in appreciating sig- 
nificant aspects of English education, and generally, by 
providing within the Institute a “home” and centre devoted 
to the particular requirements of such students. 


Experience has shown that the needs of oversea students 
of education are very varied. Some wish to read for the 
degrees of M.A. or Ph.D.; others prefer to make a study of 
the principles and methods of education as they are set 
forth in the course for the Teacher’s Diploma; others again, 
seeking no diploma or degree, prefer to make a more selec- 
tive use of the facilities offered by the Institute and the de- 
partments of the University which co-operate with it. It 
is hoped and expected that there will be an increasing 
number of students—particularly students of experience 
and professional standing—for whom the facilities offered 
by the new Division should prove especially valuable. 

Students from oversea, or who contemplate equipping 
themselves for educational work oversea, are recommended 
to get into touch with the Adviser at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 


II. Departments of the Institute 


Department of Professional Training 
This department is organized for the training of univer- 
sity graduates who intend to take up: some branch of school 


teaching in England or oversea, but many students of ex- 
perience have aJso found it profitable. In addition to prin- 
ciples of education, history of education, analysis of the 
English educational system, comparative education, educa- 
tional psychology, etc., there are special courses dealing with 
modern methods of teaching the several subjects of the 
secondary school curriculum. Students who take the full 
course with a view to obtaining the Teacher’s Diploma of 
the University do a considerable amount of teaching practice 
under supervision. Supervised visits’ also form part of the 
programme. 


Department of Colonial Education 


This is intended primarily for two classes of students: 
(i) university graduates who are preparing for teaching 
or administration in the colonial educational services, par- 
ticularly among primitive or backward peoples, and (ii) ad- 
vanced study or research for workers in the colonial field. 
Full-time students in division (i) may take a modified form 
of the course and examination for the Teacher’s Diploma. 
The course includes special instruction in general phonetics, 
functional anthropology and tropical hygiene. These are 
provided respectively at the School of Oriental Studies, the 
London School of Economics and the Wellcome Museum of 
Medical Science. A course of scout training is also provided 
at the permanent scout camp at Gilwell Park. Advanced 
students taking division (ii) frequently divide their time 
between the Institute and some other department or depart- 
ments of the University, e.g., the Department of Anthropol- 
ogy at the School of Economics. 


Department of Child Development 


This department, conducted by Mrs. Susan Isaacs, M.A., 
D.Se., is intended for persons who have been trained as 
teachers of young children, have had some experience in 
infant schools, senior schools, clinics, etc., and wish to under- 
take advanced studies or research. Students taking the 
Colonial Course frequently find it profitable to include part 
of this course in their programme. In general, the depart- 
ment is open to part-time students as well as those taking 
the full course. 


Department of Educational Psychology and Experimental 
Pedagogy 


This department, under the headship of Professor H. R. 
Hamley, M.A., M.Sce., Ph.D., gives courses in more ele- 
mentary educational psychology for students at the Diploma 
level, and also provides the instruction and supervision re- 
quired by students preparing theses for the degrees of M.A. 
and Ph.D. in education as well as by other research students. 
The department works in co-operation with the departments 
of Psychology at University College (Professor. Cyril Burt) 
and at King’s College (Professor Aveling.) 


III. Degrees 


The higher degrees offered in education are the Master 
of Arts and the Doctor of Philosophy. For particulars, in- 
tending students should consult the University regulations. 
It should, however, be understood that for both degrees the 
courses occupy two years of full-time study. commencing 
with the opening of the University session in October. The 
preliminary requirements for both courses are practically 
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the same. Students must have a degree of a recognized uni- 
versity and, in addition, must possess professional qualifica- 
tions and experience. The professional qualifications must, 
as a rule, be of a kind which would be accepted in the candi- 
date’s own state as qualifying for teaching in a secondary 
school, e.g., a teaching diploma given after at least one year 
of postgraduate professional study, or a Master of Arts 
degree which is regarded by the awarding university as 
having a professional value. A candidate must have taught 
in an approved type of school for three years after securing 
the professional qualification, or for five years in all, in- 
cluding one year after securing the professional qualifica- 
tion. Dispensation from the last requirement may, however, 
be granted. The regulations of the University permit, in 
certain cases, the substitution of administrative experience 
for part of the teaching experience. 


IV. Detailed Information 


The Secretary of the Institute of Education will supply 
on demand a pamphlet, “Notes on the Professional Courses,” 
which gives full details of the courses for the Diploma 
and also prospectuses of the Colonial Department and of 
the Child Development Department. The regulations for 
higher degrees are contained in the “Red Book” of the 
University of London, entitled ‘“Regulations and Courses for 
Internal Student.” The special section required can be 
obtained from the Academic Registrar, University of Lon- 
don, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 


V. Fellowships 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York have placed at 
the command of the Institute of Education funds enabling 
them to offer Fellowships to students from the Dominions. 
The Fellowships are tenable for one year and are of the 
value of 1,250 United States dollars. In addition, the Insti- 
tute has at its disposal a certain sum to assist Fellows in 
pursuing educational enquiries in England. Two Fellowships 
will be awarded to students from each of the Dominions of 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand and South Africa. The 
Fellows must be university graduates who have had experi- 
ence either of teaching in a university or an allied institu- 
tion or a school, or of educational administration. 

A Committee of Selection has been set up for Canada, 
consisting of Dr. H. F. Munro, Superintendent of Education 
for Nova Scotia; Principal M. W. Wallace, University Col- 
lege, Toronto, Ontario; President R. C. Wallace, The Univ- 
ersity of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta. 


Applications accompanied by testimonials must be in the 
hands of Principal M. W. Wallace, Secretary for the Com- 
mittee of Selection, not later than March 31, next. 
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THE EASTER CONVENTION 


Palliser Hotel, Calgary 


EASTER WEEK, Monday to Thursday 
April 13th to April 16th, 1936 
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Attractive Programme Is In Prospect 
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Visit home and friends, or take 
a short holiday trip at Easter 


Travel Economically— 
—via Canadian Pacific 


Special Easter Fares 
Teachers and Students 


FARE AND 
FARE AND 
ONE TENTH } ONE QUARTER 


in Sleeping and Parlor 
Good in Coaches Cars on payment berth 
or seat fare. 


TICKETS ON SALE 


March 27 to April 14 


GOOD RETURNING 


tonnd inchdne April 21, 1936 


Certificate Entitling You to These Fares 
may be obtained from the Principal 


TO THE 


Pacific Coast 


SPECIAL BARGAIN FARES 


to Nelson - Revelstoke, and Points West to 


Vancouver - Victoria 


Return Limit — 21 


days in addition to 
date of sale 


Tickets on Sale 
Daily, April 3 to 11 


Take a holiday trip through the majestic Rockies. 
See British Columbia in all its awakening springtime 
glory—a panorama of rushing streams and mighty 
forests—beautiful valleys and towering mountains... 
then the mighty Pacific ... a trip 
that is an education in itself. Take 
advantage of the opportunity these 
reduced fares afford. 

For complete particulars on these, or any other 

Canadian Pacific Services, consult 
any Ticket Agent 


ASK ABOUT SUMMER VACATION TRAVEL 


CANADIAN FATT 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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Alberta, Edmonton. 


TREATMENT OF READING DISABILITY 

F recent years a considerable body of literature is ap- 

pearing in current periodicals on the problems of read- 
ing disability. Many excellent suggestions of a practical 
nature for the treatment of such disabilities have been pre- 
sented. It seemed worth-while, therefore, to attempt in 
two or three brief articles to bring together some of these 
suggestions in the hope that they might find occasional 
application in the classroom. It is to be noted that the 
methods described are appropriate only in the case of pupils 
who have shown themselves unable to profit from the regular 
instruction in reading. In particular this would apply to 
children who, in spite of a year or more of instruction, and 
in spite of adequate general mental ability, are still non- 
readers. 

The first consideration must be the child’s attitude. 
Does he want to learn? If he does not, then the first prob- 
lem is not that of teaching him to read, but of getting him 
to want to read. His resistances, or indifferences, must be 
overcome. This may require hours or even weeks of case- 
work. It has been found that the following factors are 
frequently involved: lack of self-confidence, fear of failure, 
repeated failures in the early stages of reading, severe 
criticism, special disabilities of sight or hearing. Experience 
shows that not only is it a waste of time and effort to try 
to teach reading to an unwilling youngster, but it is worse 
than a waste. To his list of failures is added still another 
failure. 


The ideal attitude for the child is not one of mere 
passive willingness to -be taught; it must be one of active 
and eager desire to learn. He must know that success 
means hard work and strict attention. Fortunately, once 
inhibitions are removed, most children are very anxious to 
learn, some tremendously enthusiastic, especially if they 
are acutely conscious of their backwardness. Naturally 
some skill on the part of the teacher is. required in explain- 


ing the situation so that the child will understand and meet: 


his obligations. If this is done, roundabout and time-con- 
suming methods of arousing and maintaining interest by 
pictures and games can be dispensed with. 


A second consideration is the equipment of the teacher. 
Special training is not required. Only three qualifications 
appear to be necessary: first, a good rapport with the child; 
second, ingenuity in adapting methods to particular require- 
ments; and third, a willingness to give any method a fair 
trial. Individual coaching calls for quite different tech- 
niques from those used in the ordinary classroom. More- 
over since regular methods have already failed with the 
child, other techniques are called for. As a rule it is ac- 
tually the so-called ‘old-fashioned’ methods that these 
children respond to most readily. Teaching by phrases and 
sentences may be the approved method of the school. It 
may happen, however, that learning by sounds and words, 
then word upon word, is the only method appropriate to 
this non-reader. In the words of one authority, “It is better 
to be a word-reader than a non-reader.” 

One other point of importance is that the coaching 
should be intensive. The more frequent the lessons, the 
better, especially at first. There is danger that seeing the 
child too infrequently may result in loss of interest and 


Educational Research Department 


Edited by H. E. Smith, Ph.D. 


The Research Department will present each month reports of educational investigations carried out by Alberta 
teachers. Contributions are requested. Communications should be addressed to Dr. H. E. Smith, University of 


discouragement. The study periods may be brief but they 

should be frequent. 

One method which is widely recommended and which I 
have found very effective may be summarized as follows: 

1. Let the pupil (P) choose any word that he would like 
to learn, say, snow. 

2. Teacher (T) writes this word on B.B. and P is asked to 
look at it carefully. 

3. T erases the word and asks P to write it on B.B. If 
P fails, his effort is erased. T then rewrites “snow,” 
attention is called to points of difficulty, the word is 
erased, and P tries again. This procedure may have to 
be repeated several times before success is achieved. 
The word should be written correctly several times. 

4. The essence of this scheme is that P must write always 
from visual memory. He must not be permitted to 
copy, nor must his hand be guided. 

5. At the next lesson the first word is reviewed until it is 
mastered, then P chooses another word. The same pro- 
cedure is followed as in 2 and 3 above. Each succeed- 
ing lesson must begin with a review of words previously 
learned, especially those of greater difficulty. 

6. After several words have been mastered, small cards 
or slips of paper may be prepared each bearing one 
word. These are to be used as recognition exercises. 
Cards bearing the more familiar words may then be 
set aside for less frequent review. In writing with 
pencil on paper P must write always from visual mem- 
ory. 

7. After several words are known short sentences can then 
be made up from these, and P has his first exercise in 
reading. Any word forgotten should be immediately 
relearned. The sentences may gradually be combined 
to form a short story. The essential thing is to pro- 
ceed slowly with complete mastery of every step. 

8. Transition to the printed word should be made without 
particular comment. It is of course necessary that the 
teacher have some facility in printing lower-case type, 
but such facility may be acquired in an hour’s practice. 

9. The teacher should have at hand some simple stories in 
print. Words from these should be taught gradually 
one by one, and when completed P should be able to 
read the stories without difficulty. 

10. The essence of this method is constant reproduction of 
words from visual imagery, rapid recognition of words, 
and complete mastery at each stage. Only when con- 
siderable facility in reading has been acquired should 
there be any attempt to isolate letters and learn pho- 
netics. When this stage has been reached word drill 
may be gradually replaced by ordinary phonetic drill. 
Other methods and devices will be described next month. 


—H. E. SMITH. 
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Che World Outside 


MISS M. B. MOORE, M.A. 





Canada 

Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor-General of Canada, in his 
speech from the Throne opening Canadian parliament said: 
That unemployment is Canada’s most urgent National prob- 
lem, and that when there is no voluntary control of indus- 
trial policy, there are the strongest of reasons for state 
intervention. 

c: 6th fa 

After a series of tests and experiments, the Saskatche- 
wan Department of Agriculture declares that the best grades 
of rusted wheat will prove satisfactory for seeding purposes. 
However, this seed is not recommended when a better qual- 
ity can be secured. R 

* * * * 

Feb. 11.—G. W. Serkau of Winnipeg, representing West- 
ern cattle interests, confers with W. D. Euler, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, in the hope of reviving the pre-war 
trade with Russia once valued at $20,000,000. Mr. Serkau 
proposes to ship annually 100,000 head of cattle to Russia 
in exchange for the latter’s anthracite, petroleum and phos- 
phates. 

s 4+ + & 

Ottawa.—Labor member for Winnipeg, A. A. Heaps, in 
the House asked that all the correspondence with the Can- 
adian representative of the League of Nations regarding 
the Italo-Ethiopian dispute be laid on the table. Dr. Rid- 
dell, the Canadian official representative to the League, had 
assumed responsibility for advocating oil sanctions against 
Italy. But the MacKenzie King government later denied 
his official authority to act. 

eo oF 


Sir Robt. Falconer several weeks ago recommended that 
a Minister of External Affairs be appointed to devote his 
whole time to problems affecting Canadian relations abroad 
—while Dafoe, editor of the Winnipeg Free Press, says— 
“Canada is directly and seriously affected by world unset- 
tlement, and it is for her to make her best contribution 
along with other nations towards putting things right.” 

a a 


Thomas Church, Conservative member from Toronto, in 
parliament insists upon the immediate adoption of a Na- 
tional housing, building, reconstruction, renovation, slum 
clearance, land settlement, and reforestation policy, and 
embracing a National program for youth in relation to 
education and industry and employment, as a means of 
getting people off the dole. The scheme to be accompanied 
by a lower rate structure for bank, mortgage and insurance 
loans, and protection for industrial workers from forfeiture 
on the same principle as farmers and fishermen are pro- 
tected. 

a ee 

As to the Alberta Education Act dealing with the larger 
administrative unit in rural areas, the Premier says—“It is 
not the intention of the Government to introduce a blanket 
plan immediately. Instead, experiments will be made in 
districts to see how it operates.”” The Hon. Mr. Aberhart 
thinks the hostility to the Act is largely due to misunder- 
standing. The Government will therefore proceed to de- 
monstrate its success in certain areas. 


MISS R. J. COUTTS 





During the past year the University of Alberta cost the 
province $667,000. Students numbers 1,884, mainly from 
Edmonton and Calgary, the two largest cities. 

e ¢ SS 

Old age pensions for 1935 in Alberta amounted to 
$1,620,000. Of this 75% is paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

a ee a 

During 1935 Alberta live stock men shipped 38,528 head 

of cattle to U.S.A.—none to Great Britain. 
Se Sa re 

Wheat production for 1935 totalled 105,200,000 bushels; 
oats, 94,611,000 bushels; barley, 18,860,000 bushels; rye, 
2,244,000 bushels. The production of butter and other 
dairy products for 1935 was valued at $14,250,000. 

* * * * 

Ninety per cent of the output of timber from B.C. is 
from the coast district, mainly Vancouver Island, and rough- 
ly half of the production is Douglas fir. Last year, 1935, 
the output reached the highest point since the slump of 


1930, and is a considerable advance over 1934. 
a a 


This year the city of Vancouver will celebrate its golden 
jubilee during the summer. Several weeks of festivity are 
planned. A series of colorful events will be staged, includ- 
ing an historical pageant showing the romantic beginnings 
and dramatic development into a considerable city of 250,- 
000 people. 

.* + 

The House Workers’ Union of Ontario has sent a dele- 
gation to wait on the Hon. David Croll, Minister of Labor, 
asking that the Minimum Wage Act of the province be ex- 
tended to include domestic workers. 

The House Workers hope to enlist the support of such 
women’s organizations as the Y.W.C.A. and the Local Coun- 
cils, or National Council of Women in support of this legis- 
lation. 

ce dh, * 

The amendment of the B.N.A. Act agreed upon at the 

Dominion Provincial Conference will be considered at the 


present session of parliament. 
* * * *£ 


The future of radio broadcasting will also be up for 
consideration, and increased government control of the 
railways. 
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Responsibility — 

Efficiency 
The Three Essential Virtues for Which the Empire 


Has Always Been Known. 


Whether it be any article of apparel or home furnishings, fashioned 
of fabric, feather or fur, The Empire will clean it with a ekill 
only made possible by modern equipment, competent workers, and 
the highest ideals of service. 
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M. 7926 
Empire Cleaning and Dyeing 
COMPANY LIMITED 
| ““RELIABLE—THAT’S ALL” 
| Plant: 902 Fourth Ave. West 


Branches: 234 Twelfth Ave. West; 613 Centre St. 
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The report of the committee appointed by the Hon 
Minister of Labor to look into the Relief Camps situation 
recommends: That the name be changed to Emergency 
Work Camps. That camps be limited in accommodation for 
140 men. That a policy of work and wages be adopted in 
the camps. That the camps be superseded as soon as possible 
by a works programme. 

-Y & ee -* 
U. S.A. 

The eleventh National Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War was opened in Washington on Jan. 21. There 
were present delegates from 42 states. 

. © *& & 

A split in the American Federation of Labor has oc- 
curred. The United Mine Workers with other lesser unions 
have declared for industrial unionism, defying the authority 
of the parent body, who adhere to the older form of craft 
unions. The dissenting faction, headed by Lewis, number 
about one-third of the total membership of American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Lewis’s followers have also definitely 
declared themselves in favor of the Roosevelt policies. 

ty ee 

The report of a survey made by the Methodist Federa- 
tion of Social Science, in the East, the Middle West, the 
South and West, reveals the fact that at least 73 workers, 
share croppers, and Negroes, were killed in economic strug- 
gles and lynchings during 1935. 

Based on these findings the Federation issues an appeal 
to Christian communities to put a stop to terroristic acts 
against workers and unemployed, warning that serious con- 
sequences might otherwise develop. 

a a 

A survey also by the Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches results in the publi- 
cation of ‘““New Acts Upon Liberty.” 

The following are a few of those enumerated: The 
Kramer Sedition Bill; The Military Disaffection Bill; and 
the spread of Teachers’ Loyalty oath laws. 

These, it states, are a device aimed at preventing dis- 
cussion of the necessity of social change, and are Fascist 
in origin and intent. ‘‘Civil liberty,’ it says, ‘“‘must be de- 
fended today as in the past. Free speech, freedom of as- 
semblage, and free press are the very soul of a democratic 
people.” 

“a 

The League of Women voters are launching a campaign 
to arouse public opinion in support of abolition of the spoils 
system and in support of the merit principle of appointment 
to civil service positions. Their attention is also directed 
to the importance of rallying strength behind the Ramspeck 
bill, a major civil service reform bill pending before Con- 
gress. It is claimed that around this bill the real test of 
strength of the reform element centres at this session. 

* * * * 

U.S. Congress during the last week in January, voted by 
an immense majority—much greater than the two-thirds re- 
quired to override the veto of the President—for the imme- 
diate payment of the soldiers’ bonus. 

The bill provides for the payment of adjusted Service 
Certificates of 3,500,000 Great War veterans in $50 bonds, 


starting June 15. 
t “ie © 


A conference to formulate plans for the protection of 
wild life met in Washington Feb. 4 to 9. The aim to co- 
ordinate on an international scale the work of the vast 
numbers of societies interested and engaged in doing 
constructive work along the line of conservation of wild life. 

Delegates from Mexico and Canada were in attendance. 


Jewish world leaders are busy with plans for the exodus 
of their racial. brethern from Germany, where they are 
under Nazi ban. They hope to raise in U.S.A. $10,000,000, 
and in Britain $5,000,000 for their purpose. As many as 
possible will be received in Palestine, but other areas must 
be made available to them. 

e+ 2 & 4 


Feb. 11.—At the Senate Munition Investigation, evi- 
dence showed that the Colts Patent Firearms Company 
pressed Bolivia for an order for guns by threatening to 
supply Paraguay with weapons if the order was not forth- 
coming. 

ee oe 

Feb. 15.—The Army Appropriation Bill carries $376,- 
866,333 for strictly military purposes, an increase of $9,000,- 
000 over the budget figure. The total regular appropriation 
for national defence during the coming fiscal year will 
amount to nearly $1,000,000,000 or perhaps more. 

* *£ * * 
Great Britain 

King Edward VIII when Prince of Wales, making a per- 
sonal investigation of slum conditions in some of the worst 
areas in England and Wales, indignantly described them as 
“damnable beyond words.” 

The Baldwin government, with the co-operation of mun- 
icipal authorities, through their five-year plan, are deter- 
mined to change the conditions thus described. This plan 
includes clearance of slums, redevelopment of congested 
areas, cessation of over-crowding, repair or demolition of 
unsanitary houses, enforcement of by-laws for raising of 
housing standards. 

a Sa ee 

On Feb. 13 the British parliament declared themselves in 
opposition to home work for school children. Oliver Stan- 
ley, President of the Board of Education, stated that gov- 
ernment inspectors were now investigating the whole prob- 
lem of home work. 

£m 2 ‘ 

Sir Thos. Inskip, Attorney General, announced the de- 
cision that the Government of Great Britain will take over 
the coal industry. They will pay, it is estimated, the sum 
of £100,000,000 to 4,000 owners of the mines. Among 
these the Church of England, which receives in annual roy- 
alties over £100,000 is the largest holder. The state will 
hereafter administer the coal mining industry in the interest 
of the community. 

etch * 

Feb. 18.—The 21st British Industries Fair opens simul- 
taneously this week in London and Birmingham. There are 
1,421 exhibitors. Buyers come from all over the world. 
Catalogues are published in nine languages. There are 12% 
miles of stands at Olympia, London, and 11% miles of 
exhibits at Birmingham. 

a ee 
South America 

The delegate from the Argentine Government at the San- 
tiago Labor Conference sponsored a resolution asking that 
the International Labor Office at Geneva prepare a draft 
convention on immigration, colonization and work. Such 
convention, it was claimed would serve as a basis for bilat- 
eral or multilateral treaties between countries of Europe 


and the Americas. 
a a 


Harold Butler, Director of the Genéva International 
Labor Office, stated that wages had not yet been adequately 
explored at Geneva Labor Office. Methods might be sought 
for giving effect to the principle that wages be adequate 
to maintain a reasonable standard of life. 
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A Santiago Labor Conference resolution advocated per- 
iodical regional conferences; more American representation 
at Geneva; intensified American investigations by the Gen- 
eva office; more American publications in American lan- 
guages; a scientifically planned survey to improve American 


social conditions. 
* * * * 


Uruguay.—Charging that the Soviet Legation in Monte- 
video directed subversive activities throughout South Amer- 
ica, Uruguay summarily withdrew diplomatic relations with 
the U.S.S.R. Soe ok oe 


Brazil - Canada.— Brazil has extended to Canada the 
tariff concession granted U.S.A. on Jan. 1. By this agree- 
ment Canada profits by a reduction of duties on its imports 
of rubber tires, tubes and on exports of canned salmon and 


sewing machines. 
oe eh oe 


Mexico.—The educational program of Mexico calls for 
a minimum of 2,000 schools a year. The propaganda to put 
over this program has given evidence of its effectiveness in 
creating a widespread desire among the Indian people and 


children for school privileges. 
— 


Paraguay.—A military rebellion has been staged in Para- 
guay. The forces who were supporting President Ayala 
have surrendered. 

Col. Rafael Franco, head of the revolutionary forces, 
states that there is nothing radical about the rebellion— 
rather it represents about 4,000 of the veteran in the Chaco 
War. 


Geneva 

Discussing the questions of Uruguay’s action in withdraw- 
ing diplomatic relations with the Soviet Republic before the 
League Council at Geneva, Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet delegate, 
claimed that before taking such action, Uruguay should 
have submitted its charge of Communistic activities before 
the League for investigation. 

The resolution of the League Council, passed unanimous- 
ly, invited the two nations to refrain from any action 
which might be harmful to the interests of peace—and to 
the resumption of. diplomatic relations in the future. To aid 
in the reconciliation between the two countries Nicholas 
Tituleseu of Roumania, Peter Munch of Denmark, and 
Salvador de Madariaga of Spain, were named a conciliatory 
committee. 

As a challenge to the age-long claim of nations for 
complete and absolute sovereignty this dispute makes a 
land mark. ei nie lo oe 


* * * * 


Jan. 21.—The League of Nations Committee of eighteen 
decided to appoint a special committee of governmental 
experts to enquire from a technical standpoint into the 


effectiveness of applying an oil embargo against Italy. 
. + © # 


Jan. 22.—The League of Nations announced the con- 
clusion of a mutual assistance pact between Great Britain, 
France, Greece, Yugo-Slavia and Turkey, to come into oper- 


ation should Italy attack any one of them. 
Le a ae 


A world conference for suppression of the drug traffic 
is called for June 8, by the Council of the League of Na- 
tions. a, a ee 


Now that Anglo-Egyptian relations are in the stage of 
peaceful negotiations, it is anticipated that Egypt will be a 


candidate for niembership in the League of Nations. 
a a 


Feb. 13.—The League of Nations Committee of experts 
as to the effectiveness or technical workability of oil sanc- 
tions report: 


(1) Oil sanctions would operate with inexorable effect- 
iveness if the United States would limit its supplies to 
normal. 

(2) Even if the League members alone kept their oil 
tankers from Italian ports, this curtailment would strangle 


a long Italian campaign. 
. «+ + & 


Europe 

Germany.—The 40th anniversary of the first motion 
picture ever exhibited was recently celebrated in Berlin. A 
mural tablet was erected in honor of the pioneer producers, 
Emil and Max Skladonovsky—Nov. 1, 1895 the date, the 
place Wentesgarten theatre, Berlin. 

: «££ wv. ¢ 

France.—Pierre Etienne Flandin urging that Central 
European states combine with Eastern Europe for the main- 
tenance of peace would include Austria, the Little Entente, 
the Balkan Entente and the U.S.S.R. in a peace alliance. 
However, the Austrian government refused any pact of 
peace or alliance with atheistic Russia. 
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Doral News 


SMOKY LAKE 

The regular meeting of the Smoky Lake Local was held 
on February 8th, at Mr. N. Gavinchuk’s office. There were 
nine members present. 

A few letters dealing with the proposed . School Act 
were sent in by the neighboring Locals. These were read by 
the Secretary and a general discussion of the merits and 
demerits of the Act followed. 

A bowling league was organized as a source of amuse- 
ment for the teachers during the week ends. 


* * * & 


LETHBRIDGE 

A meeting of the Lethbridge District Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held on Saturday, February 1, at the Marquis Hotel, 
Lethbridge. Vice-President W. J. White of Coalhurst, occu- 
pied the chair, and representative teachers from Macleod, 
Magrath, Warner, Taber, Barnwell, Picture Butte and 
Coaldale were present. 

Special speakers included Eric Ansley, Vice President of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association, M. G. Merkley, District 
Representative, and George Watson, Secretary of the South- 
ern Alberta Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. Ansley brought greetings from Medicine Hat Alberta 
Teachers’ Association and the Provincial Executive. He dis- 
cussed the proposed changes in The Teaching Profession Act. 
The meeting endorsed Mr. Ansley as President for the en- 
suing year. 

M. G. Merkley presented a very comprehensive report 
of the Christmas meeting of the Provincial Executive. He 
reported a gratifying increase in membership over 1934, 
and reviewed plans for the Easter Convention at Calgary 
which promises an entertaining and instructive programme. 

George Watson gave a brief address on the proposal of 
the Minister of Education for a larger unit of administration. 
It was felt by those present that the educational standards 
of the province would be raised by this system, insuring 
more uniformity of instruction in the schools. It would give 
children in rural schools the same opportunity for diversi- 
fied education as those in urban centres. The system, too, 
would mean more efficiency and economy in administration. 

* * * *€ 


WILLINGDON 

The Willingdon A.T.A. Local held its regular monthly 
meeting in Willingdon on Feb. 14th last. Much of the 
business and discussion centred around the proposed new 
School Bill. Finally the following resolution was passed 
unanimously, a copy of which to be forwarded to the Min- 
ister of Education, and one to the M.L.A., Mr. Wm. Tomyn, 
member for Whitford: 

“Whereas we believe the proposed new School Bill is 
for the betterment of the educational system; and 

“Whereas we feel that the public generally are in favor 
of it; 

“Be it resolved, that we strongly urge that the Govern- 
ment pass the proposed new School Bill at this present ses- 
sion, and put it in force commencing next term.” 

The next meeting is to be held on March 20th, at 7:30 
o’clock, at Willingdon. 

Though the weather was extremely cold, a good number 
from the surrounding districts turned out to the meeting. 

After the meeting those in attendance proceeded to the 
local hall, where all took part in the Valentine dance, which 
proved most successful. 


WASKATENAU 
The January meeting of the Waskatenau Local heralded 
the New Year with success. It so happened that there were 
all ladies present. After the business we were entertained 
by Miss Dorothy Ross at the piano. Miss Gertrude Simpson 
gave a demonstration of tap dancing. Members were well 
pleased that Miss Brown had brought along her music, so 

a delightful musical afternoon passed. 


* * *€ * 


HARDISTY 

The Hardisty Local A.T.A. met in the High School on 
Saturday, February 22, with six members present. Miss 
Siebrasse gave a report on the District Executive meeting 
held in Provost on February 1. She also spoke to those 
present on Dramatics. 

There was a discussion as to whether or not the Local 
should sponsor a Dramatic Competition. If sufficient inter- 
est is displayed, definite plans will be made at the next 
meeting to be held March 14. 


THE NEW COURSE AND THE TEACHER 


A recent news item indicates that September, 1936, may 
see the introduction into rural schools of a new plan the 
translation of which into practice ‘will mean a near revolu- 
tion when compared with our present system.” It is also 
stated that “since last September 70 teachers have been 
practising it in their classes, and at Easter will report... . 
their measure of success .... On these reports will be based 
details of studies.” 

Such being the case, when will the new course be in 
print? When will copies be distributed to the teachers? 
How much time will they be given to prepare to be the 
humble instruments of this “near revolution” next Septem- 
ber? Why this sudden haste? 

The writer is grateful for being invited to be “one of 
the seventy’, and it would be improper to comment on the 
course either favorably or unfavorably. However, it does 
not seem too much to say that teachers in active service 
should be given copies of the new course in ample time to 
study a technique, which is admitted to be so different from 
the present procedure, before beginning to practise it. How 
can it be done this year? 

Even if instruction in the course is offered at Summer 
School, at a time when government grants are tardy, when 
payment or collection of taxes (even partial) is often bad 
form, and the obligation of school boards to make provision 
for regular payment of salaries is a pleasant fiction, is it fair 
to expect teachers to incur the expense of tuition and a 
five weeks’ stay in the city, besides foregoing a much needed 
rest because the usual revision or re-statement of the pro- 
gramme of studies is two years’ overdue? 

Teachers as a group take pride in, and work hard at 
educating, whatever the authorities responsible for the time 
being may determine that term to méan. Therefore they 
do expect to be given adequate time and suitable working 
conditions for doing a good job. Any deficiency in these 
requisites not only embarrasses and disheartens the teacher, 
but in the present instance may be unfair to the course and 
the children too. 

The event has justified the fears of A.T.A. delegates 
at last year’s annual meeting, which led to the passing of 
a resolution requesting that copies of the new curriculum 
be placed by the Department in the hands of all teachers 
in active service at least six months before it should come 
into use. 

Might it not be well for all teachers to find out some- 
thing about the technique and content of the new course 
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from those who attended the special lectures last summer, 
so that they may instruct their delegates for the Easter 
meeting? 

It is hardly likely that the new government, harassed, 
as it has been, by financial matters, has had time to canvass 
the situation thoroughly. Why not press for a postpone- 
ment of the change to 1937? 

J. H. MARSH. 





The Editor, 
The A.T.A. Magazine, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

Reading your editorial in February’s issue, “A Friend 
at Court,” concerning the report given after the annual 
meeting of the Chinook Consolidated School District, drew 
my attention to an interesting point. 

The cost of operating the school was stated to have 
been $12,264, about half of which was allowed for van 
driving, which would result in $6,132 going towards this 
purpose. An average for the seven drivers would be $876. 
Since three of their teachers received less than the Statutory 
Minimum, it woud appear that van driving would be more 
profitable than teaching school. It is thereby more evident 
that it would not have constituted a hardship to the district 
to pay their teachers the Minimum. 

In defense of teachers, I remain, 

Yours gratefully, 
An Interested Reader. 





Of Interest to Ceachers 


by Clericus 





Happy days are here again! First of all the mercury 
has decided to leave its basement quarters at least for 
the time being, and the Calgary School Board is thinking 
seriously of asking for an increase of $66,000 from the city 
council for teachers’ salaries. When we consider that our 
Calgary colleagues have conducted school for nothing for 
considerable portions of the past two years in the southern 
city, it is about time that they were getting a break. Who 
started up this idea anyway that when anything went wrong 
with civic finances the hired help were supposed to assume 
the burden and make up the shortage out of their salaries? 

a a 

There is considerable speculation these days as to what 
reorganization will take place in our schools now that 
Grade IX is to be the examination point at which to decide 
what shall be the next step in the student’s school career. 
Some think that Grade IX will become a part of the public 
school set-up, with a possible departmentalizing of the work 
of Grades VII, VIII and IX. Others favor the grouping 
of Grades VII -IX in the same building wherever possible, 
with division into Junior and Senior departments. It is 
hoped that the prognostic value of the Grade IX examina- 
tion together with the student’s academic history, wherever 
such has been recorded, will be of great help in guiding the 
student into the proper field of secondary education. 

Giwe poem 

We often wonder whether we are not expecting too much 
when we think that most of our classroom troubles will be 
over with a more varied offering of subjects at the secondary 
school level. We ourselves have often asked the question 
“So what?” when a girl becomes expert in the working out 
of problems in trigonometry, or when a boy can calculate 
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the velocity of sound in air, given a tuning fork, a jar, 
and lots of air. Would it not be much better to give our 
students work in more practical subjects? Domestic science, 
motor mechanics, and a host of other subjects the reader 
will readily call to mind. Of course it would, for the right 
type of girl or boy. But what about the loafers? We are 
told on the highest authority that these folks have the same 
inclination and ability to loaf at technical and commercial 
schools as they have in academic high schools. Apparently 
it is not the kind of work, it is the work they object to. 
Well, as one high in the administrative work of education 
has been heard to say, ‘‘These boys and girls are a challenge 
to the teacher.” We’ll say they are! 

ee. 


Oh yes, how many of you solved last month’s problem? 
The answer is 52% minutes. And how do we do it? Easily. 
The chauffeur arrived home 15 minutes ahead of his usual 
time. Hence he must have shortened his trip by 714 minutes 
each way. In other words he met his master when he (the 
chauffeur) was 7% minutes’ distance from the station, 
where he was due to arrive at 4 o’clock. Hence he met his 
master at seven and a half minutes before 4 o’clock. But 
the master set out from the station at 3 o’clock, so he must 
have been walking 52% minutes when his chauffeur picked 
him up. 

. ti ae 


We who have so much to do with idioms in foreign 
languages are apt to forget that our own native tongue is 
fairly rich in idioms as well. The following story seems to 
illustrate this fairly well: A Frenchman and an Englishman 
happened to be occupying the same cabin on board a ship. 
The Englishman had the top berth and the Frenchman the 
one immediately below. The passage was rough and the 
rolling of the ship produced the usual effect among the 
passengers. Our two travellers had to take to their berths. 
The Englishman was particularly affected. Feeling that 
something was going to happen he called out warningly to 
the Frenchman, ‘‘Look out!’ The Frenchman did. 

k ES * BS 


Apparently the intelligence test is still going strong. 
See what you can do with this one. On a station platform 
a passenger was talking to a porter. Just then a cat passed 
by. “Manx?” asked the passenger. “‘The ten-thirty’’, was the 
reply. Now what on earth were they talking about? 


* Eo 2% * 


Of course you are keeping in mind the Easter convention 
to be held in Calgary this spring. Since Easter is late this 
year, the weather likely will be settled by that time. A 
first-class program is being arranged for, and you are bound 
to meet a number of people you haven’t seen since you were 
at Normal together. Don’t forget that very reasonable rates 
are being offered at the Palliser, and that if a certain num- 
ber of teacher guests are registered, we get our convention 
accommodation at the Palliser free of charge. If you can 
come as a delegate from your local, your railway fare will 
be the pool-rate, which will be quite a saving for those from 
outlying points. Well, here’s hoping we see you there. 


fo cot tt 


VAN ALLEN & CLEMENT 


| 

| 

| Barristers and Solicitors 

| Solicitors for Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 

| Suite 2, National Trust Building, Edmonton, Alta. 
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OUTLINES FOR APRIL 
(Through the courtesy of the Calgary School Board) 


GRADE I Reading © 


One or more supplementary primers. Stress phrase drill 
and aim for fluency and natural expression. Have individ- 
ual pupils read whole section or page to the class. Teach 
names of letters. 

Language 

Oral Language Lessons: Aim—To get two consecutive 
ideas of concrete objects plus action, i.e., What are you? 
(concrete); What do you do? (action). 

Talks: (1) Weather (Continue March Outline.) (2) Na- 
ture Study. (Marbles, tops, hopscotch, etc.) (3) Health— 
General topics. 

Pictures: See Art Course. 

Dramatization: Rhythmica! games. Outdoor play. 

Stories: All about Peter Rabbit. Mr. Speckledy Hen. 
David the Shepherd Boy. 

Written Language. Get written sentence idea through 
correct answers to written questions, riddles, etc. Question: 
“Is your kitty black?” Written Answer: “My kitty is not 
black.” 

Social studies: Farm unit: the horse and varied work on 
the farm, grains and vegetables. 


Arithmetic 


Recognition and making of symbols to 100. Numbers 
before and after to 100. Combinations and separations “3 
more” and “3 less’. Column adding. Picking out greatest 
and least and arranging in order of size such numbers as 
27, 14, 83, etc. Oral problems as in March. Have pupils 
make problems and put them to the class. 


Memorization 
(1) Singing time, (Rose Fyleman). 
(2) All the World is Out in Leaf 
All the world is out in leaf, 
Half the world in flower, 
Earth has waited weeks and weeks 
For this special hour. 
—Rosetti. 
(3) Daddy, (Rose Fyleman). 
(4) Christopher Robbin 
Christopher Robbin goes 
Hoppity, hoppity, 
Hoppity, hoppity, hop. 
Whenever I ask him 
Politely to stop, he 
Says he can’t possibly stop. 
If he stopped hopping, he 
Couldn’t go anywhere, 
Poor little Christopher 
Couldn’t go anywhere... 
That’s why he always goes 
Hoppity, hoppity, 
Hoppity, 
Hoppity, 


op. 
(5) All Day I Play at Hop Scotch 
All day I play at Hop Scotch 
And hop and hop and hop. 
And when I go to bed at night 
I dream I cannot stop, 
And all the world and everything, 
Is one big Hop Scotch square, 
With just one tired little girl 
Hopping and hopping there. 
(6) Goldfish, (Pauline Croll). 


a a 


| LOUIS TRUDEL FURS LTD. 


BY BUYING YOUR FUR COAT NOW 
Save Money Let Us Quote You Prices on Fur Repairs 


EDMONTON 
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Hygiene 
Simple treatment of scratches, cuts, bruises, burns, (see 
Course). 


Nature Study 

Spring Activities: House cleaning, removing double win- 
dows and doors, digging gardens or plowing fields; early 
planting of seeds, as lettuce, radish, and sweet peas by the 
children. 

Baby Animals: Colts, calves, lambs, pigs; their character- 
istic play and their calls. The hatching of chickens at home. 
The sweet odors of spring in the woods and in the fields; 
the growing grass and how the animals enjoy it. 

Birds: The return of the birds; their chief occupation; 
their hard work; their songs; their nests as they can be 
found; the color of their eggs as they can be observed; the 
birds’ enemies. Care should be taken not to harm the birds’ 
homes or eggs or little ones. 

The early piping of frogs in the spring. 

The changing color of the fields and woods. 

Writing 

Teach capitals A, O, and I, and incidentally, such other 

capitals as the class may require. 


GRADE Il Reading and Literature 


Silent Reading: The Easter Bunny. 

Oral Reading: The New Tire; Fairy Good Health’s 
Secret; The Deep Hole; The Oak Tree’s Story. 

Memorization and Verse Speaking: The Swing. 

Language 

(a) Oval Topics—The Coming of Spring. Baby Birds 
and Animals. The Street Cars. Skipping Rope Fun. 

(b) Review use of capitals. Statement and question with 
punctuation. 

(c) Teach and use in sentences: ate, eight; here, hear; 
for, four; to, too, two. 


Citizenship 

First Week—Truth Week. Stories and dramatization to 
show need of this. Bring out pleasure gained by being trust- 
worthy. Aim to be a good example to younger boys and 
girls. Include stories of faithfulness shown by animals to 
man. 

Second Week—Courage and bravery. Stories and drama- 
tization. E.g., Peter and the Dyke. A Cat Saves Her Kit- 
_ from a Burning Barn. Ref. The First Golden Rule 
Book. 

Third Week—Good Manners Week. Review of correct 
conduct for all occasions. Discourage loud laughing and 
talking in public places. Discuss correct behavior when at 
a musical concert. Deportment. 

Fourth Week—Lessons on control of speech. Special 
reading lessons to help voice control. Care to answer cor- 
rectly and politely. Avoil speaking rudely to anyone else. 
Do not “answer back” as applied to home and school. 


Arithmetic 
Finish addition and subtraction facts, 

7 9 8 9 16 

9 7 9 8 —9 etc. 
Column addition to 39 involving any arrangement of fig- 
ures. Subtraction without borrowing, 129 157, requiring 

-75 -80 

that pupils work from right to left. Spelling of number 20, 
30, 40, ete. Teach % as applied to objects, numbers, a 
foot in relation to a yard, etc. Problems continued. 


Albion Block 
102nd Avenue 
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Nature Study 
Animals: gopher, muskrat, badger. 
Birds: bluebird and robin—Study habits, nests, songs, 
food-getting, etc. 
Plants: spring flowers—pasque flower, colt’s foot. En- 
courage individual garden plots. 


Physiology and Hygiene 
Second week: Play—Outdoor play gives us stronger 
muscles, better lungs, stronger bones, rosier cheeks and 
makes us happier. 
Third Week: Safety First—Safe place to play and why. 
Fourth Week: Safety First Poster. 


GRADE Ill Reading and Literature 

Silent Reading: Going Down Hill on a Bicycle; The 
Order of Good Cheer. 

Oral Reading: Skipping Song; The Story of Glooskap; 
The Pedlar’s Caravan. 

Memorization and Verse Speaking: Then. 


Language 

(a) Oral—Our Prairie Pasque Flower (Crocus) ; A Trip 
out of the City; A Bird’s Nest; The Garden; My Doll. 

(b) Formal—Teach abbreviations for gallon, quart, pint; 
ounce, pound; yard, foot, inch. Continued sentence and 
letter writing with use of easy phrases beginning with: of, 
by, with, in. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Writing questions beginning 
with: how, when, where, what, and answering these in short 
sentences. 


Geography 

1. The land of cotton. (a) Location of Southern United 
States. (b) The cotton plantations—negro workers, cotton 
ball, the cotton gin, cotton seed, the cotton bales. 2. A visit 
to Hawaii. (a) Journey to the islands. (b) The people— 
appearance, love of flowers and music. (c) Homes of the 
natives. (d) The raising of pineapples. (e) Visit to a vol- 
cano, story of Pele, the goddess of the volcano. 


Citizenship 
(a) Punctuality. 
(b) Work—Not neglect home assignments—promptness 
in school work. 
(c) Stories: 1. Too Late (Conduct Stories by Gould.) 
2. The Choice of Hercules. 3. The Girl who would not Work. 
4. The Elves and the Shoemaker. 


Arithmetic 
1. Time tests in addition and subtraction. 2. Teach 7 
and 8 times (multiplication and division). 3. Teach ounce 
and pound. 


Nature Study 
The following flowers may be studied between now and 
the end of the term: pasque flower, three-flowered aven, 
buffalo bean, vetch, cinquefoil, silver-weed, shooting star, 
pixie, anemone, flax, blue-eyed grass, wild rose, saskatoon, 
wolf-willow. Obtain if possible some frogs’ eggs and let 
class observe development. 


Hygiene 
Our teeth: Care of them, their importance to us. 
GRADE IV Reading and Literature 
Silent Reading: Easter Gifts; The Three Sons. 
Literature and Oral Reading: Mistress Spring In a 
Hurry. 
Dramatization: Twice is Too Much. 


Language 

A. Numerous exercises in homonyms and synonyms, 
words with opposite meaning and the use of “a” and “an”. 

B. Description of interesting scenes. E.g. “Columbus at 
Court.” 

History and Citizenship Talks 

Public Parks and Playgrounds—Attitude towards these. 
(Protect our trees). Civic clean-up week. 

Order—Value of system and promptness—in work and 
play. Early Days in Alberta. 


Nature Study 
Bird Study—Return of the birds from winter habitat— 
bluebird, meadow lark, robin. 
Animal Study—Gopher, coyote and badger. 
Flowers—Crocus and violet. 


Hygiene 
Sleep and Rest—-Why we need sleep; bedtime—eight 
o’clock; getting ready for bed—washing, brushing teeth; 
sleeping alone; flat pillow; light, warm covers, open window; 


rest periods during the day while playing; care of eyes 
while reading; getting up promptly when sleep is ended; 
position in bed—body stretched out at full length; outside 
sleeping porch. 


Arithmetic 
Long division by three digit numbers. Checks in division 
and multiplication. Problems in the four processes. 


Spelling 
Remaining Words #n Supplementary List. Memory work 
Spelling. 


Geography 
1. In the mountains of Switzerland. (a) Situation of 
country. (b) The Alps and their beauty. (c) Winter sports 
—skiing, toboganning, skating, mountain climbing, etc. 
(d) The story of the St. Bernard dogs. (e) Life on a Swiss 
farm in (1) summer, (2) winter. (f) Swiss toy makers. 
2. The land of the Norsemen. (a) Location of Norway. 
Explain fjord. (b) Life in a Norwegian city. (c) Summer on 
a Norwegian farm. Contrast with life on a farm in Alberta. 

(d) Winter sports and occupations. 


GRADE V Reading and Literature 
Silent Reading: The Bed of Procrustes; The Boy Henry 
Kelsey. 
Literature and Oral Reading: The Plaint of the Camel. 
Memorization and Verse Speaking: The Sea Gypsy. 


; Cititzenship 
Courage that avoids bravado and conduces to presence 
of mind. 


Arithmetic 
1. Adding and subtracting mixed numbers with fractions. 
2. Bills and accounts. 


Memory 
The Daffodils—Temple Poetry Book. Miriam’s Song— 
Reader. Selections from “The Riders of the Plains’—Cana- 
dian Poetry Book. The River’s Song—Kingsley. 


Spelling 
_ Complete Supplementary List. Words from other sub- 
jects. 


Hygiene 
The Teeth and Foods—1. Care of teeth and gums. 
2. Review of teeth. 3. Foods—Proteins. 4. Foods—Fats. 


History 
Stories of the beginning of centres of population as at 
Indian Head, Regina, Macleod, Prince Albert, Edmonton, 
Medicine Hat, Calgary, and other places previously posts or 
frontier forts; accounts of how such places were named. 


Geography 
1. Oil and gas fields. 2. Other natural resources—bitu- 


minous sands, etc. 3. Lumbering. 4. Visits to Ecmonton, 
Medicine Hat and Lethbridge. 


GRADE VI 
Finish ‘“‘Demons’’. 


Spelling 


Reading and Literature 
Literature—Horatius. 
Memorization—Choice of: A Country Walk. If I Forget. 
The Soldier. 
Oral Reading—Horatius. 
Silent Reading—On Making Camp. 
Story Telling—St. George. 





Language 

A. Paragraphs—(History, Nature Study, etc.) B. Stories 
of two or more paragraphs. C. Little plays—enlargement 
of direct narration. 

Grammar 

(a) Clauses—Suggested Exercises: Similar to those sug- 
gested under Phrases. 

(b) Conjunctions—Suggested Exercises: (1) Selecting 
conjunctions joining words. (2) Selecting conjunctions join- 
ing phrases. (3) Selecting conjunctions joining clauses. 
(4) Review combination of Simple Sentences stressing use 
of suitable conjunctions. 


History 
Explorations of Eastern North America—Lief Ericsson, 
Cartier, Hudson, Champlain, La Salle. The Church and the 
Indians—The Huron Missions; their destruction. 


Arithmetic 
Problems which necessitate the use of fractions. Per- 
centages—25%—=%, ete. 
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Nature Study 
1. Study of fish: e.g., Whitefish, Salmon. 
2. One insect. (See May and June.) 
Geography 
United States—area and population compared to Cen- 
ada; natural subdivisions (Western Cordillera, Great Central 
Plain, Appalachian Highlands, Atlantic and Gulf Coastal 
Plains). 
GRADE VII Spelling 
(a) Supplementary Words—39 “advertisement” to “sug- 
gestion”. (b) Review. 
Language 
1. Enunciation Work—Apply in memory work — give 
special attention te final consonants. See text, page 145. 
2. Criticism of clippings. 
3. Essay work continued—Nature of essay adapted to 
need of class. 
4. Use of the apostrophe. See text, page 213. 


Arithmetic 

Simple interest; Bills and accounts. 

Grammar 

Teach the correct use of—(1) Preposition. (2) Con- 
junction. (3) Adverb. 

Geography 

Japan. Africa as a whole. 

Physiology and Hygiene 

General prevention — habits of personal cleanliness — 
wash hands before meals — use of individual cup and towel 
—use of handkerchief—refrain from spitting, etc.—keeping 
up a high resistance to disease—become immune if possible 
through vaccination or inoculation—detection of early cases 
—disinfection of linen, dishes, etc.—quarantine—pasteuri- 
zation of milk—protection of water and food supplies—de- 
struction of flies. (Lister). 

History and Civics 

Early British Period. (a) Beginning of British Rule— 
(1) Murray and Carleton. (2) Quebec Act. 

(b) The Loyalists—(1) American Revolution. (2) Treat- 
ment of Loyalists in State and in Canada. (3) Request of 
Loyalists—Constitutional Act. 

GRADE VIII Reading and Literature 

A—Mending the Clock. The Heavens Declare the Glory 
of God. The Journey Southward. 

B—tThe Road Waterer. 

C—Trees. 

Composition (April, May and June) 

Letter Writing. See Text, p. 189 to p. 194. Also Course 
of Studies, p. 83, C (4). 

Mechanics. See Course of Studies, p. 84, D. 

Review and Punctuation. See Text, p. 207 to p. 213. 

Oral Composition should form a part of every lesson. 
At least one long composition should be written by pupils 
and marked by teacher each month. Topics might be chosen 
from current work in Literature, Supplementary Reading, 
History, etc. The pictures studied in Art could be used for 
Description. 

Hygiene (April and May) 

Water Supply—as per Course. The Fly Problem—as per 
Course. 

Grammar 

(1) Direct, indirect, adverbial objective. 

(2) Different uses of Nominative case. 

(3) Positions of Adjectives and Adverbs in sentences. 

Arithmetic 

Teach the cheque and promissory note form. Review 
interest. 

History 

Section 12, Course of Studies. 

Civics 

Balance of section (f), Course of Studies. 

For information re the track and field, basketball and 
softball tournaments in Edmonton, during the Exhibition 


week in July, please write to A. R. Lawrence, 9311 - 104th 
Ave., Edmonton. 


~~ 
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FURTHER COMMENTS ON THE 
PRINCIPAL’S JOB 


I. Some Requirements: By B. O. Miller, Principal of 
Normal Practice School, Calgary. 


1. Tact and courtesy in dealing with parents; also a wil- 
lingness to co-operate with them, and a desire to have them 
co-operate in all matters affecting the pupils in and out of 
school. 

2. Fostering and developing a good school spirit. 

38. A knowledge of human nature that will enable one 
to have a proper understanding of pupils’ problems. 

4. A willingness to hear pupils’ viewpoints on the diffi- 
culties that arise and the ability to see a proper solution. 

5. A desire to encourage pupil activities that are com- 
monly looked upon as extra-curricular activities. 

6. Co-operation with the teachers in all matters affect- 
ing the welfare of the school. 

7. Organizing and administrative ability. 

8. Maintenance of proper standards. 

9. Meetings to discuss problems of general interest. 

10. Willingness to experiment. 

11. Ability to see things in the proper perspective. 

12. A sense of humor. 

The “Calgary Achievement Tests” have been found 


very useful. 
+ 


II. Mr. Cook, Principal of Haultain School in Calgary, 
speaks of the need of supervision on the part of the principal 
because upon that depends improvement in instruction and 
co-ordinating the efforts of the staff. Of course, Mr. Cook 
hastens to add, the principal cannot be the expert in the 
work of any given grade that the teacher will be, and yet he 
may be of help to the teacher. 

Administrative duties: In the Fall the sixty beginners 
were given the Detroit Primary Test, and the best twenty- 
two pupils were put in a combined I and II class. In a nor- 
mal year in Haultain, there are about sixty in each grade: 
one and a half classes. Mr. Cook prefers to keep the best 
pupils together. The Superintendent often recommends oldest 
V’s with youngest VI’s, as that makes a good social group. 

Mr. Cook finds school assemblies of great value in pro- 
moting a good school spirit. 

“Generally speaking,” he says, ‘a Home and School As- 
sociation is a help. It is of great assistance in unifying the 
community on behalf of the school. I have met practically 
every parent of pupils in my own class; that is usually an 


advantage.” 
ok ok * * 


III. The duties of the principal of a two-roomed school 
are in many ways different from those of the principal of 
a town or city school. For one thing, he is usually required 
to teach several grades himself, and as a result has little 
opportunity for supervision during the school hours of the 
day. However, in such a school, there being only one teacher 
besides himself, it is possible for the principal to keep in 
very close touch with the work that is being done in the 
primary room of the school. 

It is certainly not the duty of the principal to try to 
show the primary teacher how her work should be done, but 
it is just as certainly his duty to aid her in every possible 
way in the performance of her duties. The principal of 
such a school has in all probability in the near past been 
teaching some at least of the grades that the primary teacher 
is now handling, and ky keeping in close touch with what is 
being done in that room he can often be of assistance, either 
by suggesting methods of teaching or organization of work. 
Anything in this nature should only be given as a sugges- 
tion which the primary teacher may adapt to her own use 
or not, as she sees fit. The principal must always keep in 
mind that the primary teacher is likely a specialist in the 
grades she is teaching, whereas he is not a specialist in the 
work of those grades. 

It is the principal’s job to instil in the pupils of the 
school as a whole a spirit of co-operation. This can largely 
be done by the attitude which he creates in his own room. 
In the two-roomed schools it is usually fouhd that the pupils 
mingle freely in their games at noon and recess periods, 
and it is very natural that at these times talks about school 
and teachers will take place. In these discussions it will be 
the older pupils who will dominate and to a large extent 
form the opinions of the younger ones. As this is the case 
the impression which the principal makes on the pupils in 
his own class room will to a large extent be reflected 
throughout the whole school. If the principal can become 
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the friend of the pupils whom he is teaching, half his 
troubles will be avoided, for it is only through co-operation 
between pupils and teachers that a school can hope to run 
smoothly. Here perhaps there is a danger point; many 
teachers in a desire to be friends of the children become 
too familiar with them and thus lose as much as they gain. 
Each individual must use his own judgment on this point. 
However, if the teacher interests himself in the pupils’ 
activities at noon and recess periods, they will usually in 
return co-operate with him during school periods. Not only 
will this attitude be a benefit to the principal in his own class 
room, but it will extend to the other room of the school. 

The matter of discipline in the school is the principal’s 
responsibility, and in this connection there are one or two 
points to remember. It seems that more teachers bring 
troubles upon themselves from having too many rules than 
from a lack of them. There are, of course, certain things 
that can never be allowed, but aside from laws to cover 
these points, the fewer “dont’s” you have in your school 
the more smoothly it will function. Nevertheless there 
will be occasions when the principal will be called upon to 
decide matters of discipline, and when such a situation 
arises he must be prepared to follow the course which seems 
to him to be right and to assume the responsibility for his 
actions. 

It is also necessary to consider the principal’s connection 
with the parents, especially those of the pupils in the 
primary room of the school. If there is any difficulty with 
a child a parent usually likes to talk the matter over with 
the teacher who is teaching the child. This seems to be a 
logical plan to follow as long as the matter only concerns 
the pupil’s work in the school. However, the principal 
should always keep himself well informed as to the nature 
of these discussions, and should the matter be one of a 
serious nature or one regarding the discipline of the school, 
it is well for him to handle the situation himself. 

An attempt should always be made to develop a school 
spirit. Let the pupils of both rooms feel that they are 
members of a distinct school community, and that their 
actions reflect upon the nature of the whole school. This 
can be done by planning activities in which both rooms 
participate, such as school plays, concerts or athletics. Pre- 
paring for a school festival is very beneficial in developing 
this feeling of unity, and though the nature of the activity 
is not of the greatest importance, there must be something 
done to give the school this feeling of oneness. 

The two-roomed school is as a general rule located in 
a small village or a rural point. The community as a whole 
usually look to the principal of the school to take a leading 
part in the affairs of the community. The principal must 
use judgment in this matter. If he enters into community 
activities with too much enthusiasm his school work is sure 
to suffer, and he must at all times remember that his first 
duty is to the pupils of the school. However, on the other 
hand, the principal who cuts himself off entirely from 
community activities will find himself at a great disadvan- 
tage. There is no better way for a school teacher to 
become acquainted with the people of the community than 
by working with them in their community activities. In 
this way parents and teachers will get to know each other 
better and many troubles will be avoided. 


—REGINALD B. COX, 
Glenmede School, 
Turner Valley S.D. 
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It will have been noticed that several of the principals 
speak of “extra-curricular” activities as being of educational 
value in themselves, and as aids in promoting a good school 
spirit. Mr. Yule and Mr. McDougall speak specifically of 
the school paper. The following are some accounts of 
school papers, and examples of work they have contained. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A SCHOOL PAPER 


E, a Grade VIII class, decided in the fall of 1929 that 

we wanted a school paper. It is an easy matter to 
make a decision of that kind, but we found plenty of diffi- 
cult problems to solve before our paper was ready for sale. 
It was to be for the members of our own class, so that fifty 
copies was our objective. This gave us a few extras which 
it turned out were needed. Names were submitted by the 
members of the class, voted on, and the name Sparks 
chosen, and the name has stuck. 

There was some debate as to size. At length half the 
size of an ordinary business letter sheet was chosen, 84%4”x 
51%”, with a cover from heavier mounting paper, slightly 
larger. In later years we used the full 111%4”x8%%” sheets, 
which were very convenient for duplicating and gave better 
opportunities for artistic arrangement and conservation of 
space. 

For staff we had an editor in chief, assistant editor, sports 
editor, jokes editor, boys’ class editor, girls’ class editor, 
and allowed the class librarian to edit a page for book re- 
views and library news. The assistant editor wrote up the 
literary society. The teacher acted as consulting editor and 
seemed to want the paper to be gotten out with as little 
consultation as possible. 

To secure suitable material we arranged competitions 
with cash prizes for the best cover design, short story, bed 
time story, paragraph, limerick, joke or what not. Two 
months’ time was allowed to the contestants whose work 
was to be entirely original. Two local people with literary 
ability and judgment, outside the school, were approached 
and readily agreed to act as judges. The results were satis- 
factory to all concerned, though the judges had to wade 
through a mass of what was in spots very inferior material. 
For succeeding issues the consulting editor was allowed by 
the class to narrow each competition down to the three best 
entries. This made the work of the judges less tedious and 
more of a pleasure. 

When all the material had been gathered together, in- 
cluding the editorials, (and it took constant encouragement 
and some prodding on the part of the consulting editor 
to see that it was,) the problem of arrangement arose 
and was decided by all editors and assistants in conference 
as an executive. The editorials were placed first, being 
followed by the prize winning short stories, etc., arranged 
so as to give each page a maximum of interest. The jokes 
were sandwiched in wherever a space was left. The girls’ 
and boys’ class editors were responsible for a minute write- 
up on each member of the class. In subsequent years this 
gave place to more general class news, but in the first issue 
was one of the high spots of interest. These editors need 
to be bright youngsters and should be shown copies of other 
magazines in which the same sort of thing is done well, if 
worthwhile results are to be obtained. 

Our first edition was made up of twelve pages, typed on 
one side only, and done by local stenographers at a price 
which allowed us to sell the fifty copies at twenty cents 
each. The covers were squared Christmas designs done in 
\% inch squares by the children themselves. Each member 
of the class made one or more covers, and the better artists 
were encouraged to make several so that the most inferior 
covers could be discarded. The design was colored with 
water colors. For the less imaginative pupils, a, cover was 
worked out on the blackboard by the consulting editor. 

To assemble the paper, desks were cleared and front 
of covers first placed face downward on the desks. Each 
page was “dealt” out in order, ending up with the back 
of the cover (the cover being in two pieces) and the whole 
fastened together by the pupils with a split brass paper 
fastener. 

The whole of the first edition was sold, and the gross 
proceeds of $10.00 pretty well covered the entire cost of 
publication. The prizes were paid out of the consulting 
editor’s pocket, but he felt that the benefits from the paper 
amply repaid this small outlay. 

The following year, 1930, the paper Sparks was again 
enthusiastically taken up by the next class. Several changes 
were made, notably that the size of the sheets was doubled. 


— 
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This year 100 copies were duplicated by the secretary of a 
local clergyman at a cost to the paper executive of $20.00, 
which included the paper. Prizes were again offered for 
material, and the same judges kindly officiated. The covers 
were individually done with Christmas scenes in water color, 
and were in many instances not as well done as had been 
hoped. Once again the better artists and more reliable 
pupils filled in the breech by making in some cases half a 
dozen covers each. An attempt was made this year for a 
wider sale, and practically all the hundred copies were dis- 
posed of at twenty cents. The financial results were reason- 
ably good, but once again the prizes and a small deficit were 
met by the consulting editor, who felt himself again well 
repaid by the results. The material in this edition was a 
marked improvement over that of the previous year. 


In 1931 the consulting editor was brought in contact 
with three Grade eight classes, and an additional Grade 
seven class. Permission was asked to have these classes 
included in the paper’s scope, and was granted by the prin- 
cipal on condition that the name be changed to Sparks, 
The Drumheller Pubtic School Magazine. The 1931 editorial staff 
was the same as in previous years with the addition of 
class editors from all of the five classes concerned who 
formed part of the paper executive. These class editors 
wrote up their own classes, giving in entertaining style the 
class news for the year. It may be stated here that a high 
standard of English has always been demanded by the 
editorial staff, and slang consistently frowned on unless 
cleverly used, which is rarely the case. The students do not 
feel irked by this ruling, and the results have justified the 
measure of restraint. The editors found themselves catering 
to a class population of some 200, and ventured to have 
300 copies of the paper printed by a local printer. The 
results were disappointing in many ways. The covers were 
a Christmas scene colored individually as usual, each of the 
200 students under the art teacher making one or more 
covers. When the covers were opened, however, there lay 
one double sheet of closely printed material. There was 
just as much copy~there, but it was so condensed by the 
printing press that the paper appeared as nothing to the 
previous year’s edition. Added to this was a printing cost 
of some $30.00, and a stapling cost of $2.50. The sale, too, 
suffered because of the unattractiveness of the paper, which 
was done on ordinary newsprint. Sadder and wiser the 
editorial staff confessed a deficit of some $15.00 to the 
consulting editor. 


In the year 1932 no edition of Sparks was published, 
as it was decided to include the whole of the Drumheller 
Public Schools, some 25 class rooms, within the scope of the 
paper, and postpone the publication until the Easter of 
1933. This gave time to the teachers to gather and send 
in material from all the different grades. The grades from 
five up had their class editors, who represented them on the 
executive. An election was held for the main editorial 
positions, and there were now a girls’ and boys’ editor-in- 
chief, and two assistants to correspond. The voting was by 
single transferable ballot, and the children were well pleased 
with the results. The consulting editor represented the 
lower grades. This year a definite effort was made to se- 
cure art for the paper, and choices were made from the 
material sent in from every grade. A girls’ sports editor 
was also elected and the boys’ and girls’ sports items sep- 
arated. Suitable headings were aslo drawn for the different 
pages, representing Class News, Sports, Jokes, etc. The 
competitions were all discontinued and an art committee 
took full charge of the artistic side of the paper, under the 
guidance of an elected art editor. The executive was split 
into several committees for judging materials, under the 
guidance of the consulting editor who secured the right 
to veto in case of very bad choices. 


Two different methods of printing were used. The 
covers were traced on a piece of tracing paper, and then 
retraced on a piece of battleship linoleum. From this a 
block was cut with gouges and knives, and the colossal but 
interesting task of printing 300 covers began. This cover 
was enthusiastically received and was considered fun by the 
toiling staff of printers. The paper itself was printed on a 
small but efficient duplicator which retails at about $10.00. 
It is simply a piece of hardwood with a pad stitched over it 
and the whole contained in a metal case. The 24 stencils 
were typed by the consulting editor, while the headings 
were done by the pupils with a pencil with a carefully round- 
ed point, the consulting editor directing. As well as this, 
a simple cross was stencilled in gum on the first sheet, and 
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underneath it was an Easter hymn. The 3,600 sheets were 
rolled out by the pupils, who, however, needed very careful 
supervision. It was found that such was their enthusiasm 
that they would duplicate hundreds of unreadable sheets 
without a thought of the waste of time and material and 
legibility of the final copy. The paper was stapled by the 
pupils at a local printing office. To cut a long story short, 
it was a colossal labor, but a huge success, and the sale at 
10 cents a copy completely covered all expense and made up 
the $15.00 deficit of the previous year. The material from 
the primary grades added greatly to the value of the paper 
-_ the whole school was enthusiastically behind the pub- 
ication. 


In 1934 the paper was again printed and sold at Easter. 
This time it was printed by a new rotary duplicator pur- 
chased on faith at a cost of $50.00 by the editorial staff, 
backed by the principal and the consulting editor. A simple 
Easter design was duplicated on 400 9”x12” vari-colored 
covers secured from Osborne and Company, of Calgary. 
These are listed in their catalogue and are ideal for the 
purpose. The back is made of the same stuff. This year 
the editorial staff was largely chosen by the consulting 
editor, but elections were held for several of the less im- 
portant positions. It was felt that the elections should 
be controlled to the extent that the consulting editor chose 


- the slate from which candidates could be nominated. This 


precaution ensured an editorial staff which could be relied 
upon. Once again the simple cross was stencilled on the 
first sheet and the Easter hymn, chosen by the staff, was 
produced below it. The sale of the 400 copies of this issue 
at 10c covered all expenses and enabled us to meet the 
first payment of $25.00 on the rotary duplicator. It was 
considered very important that each class should be repre- 
sented by some material in the paper. If the material was 
not considered good enough the author or artist. was called 
in and urged to make an effort to bring the contribution up 
to standard. 


In 1935 one important change was made, and that was 
the addition of an Exchange Department. So far we have 
got in touch with the Edmonton Normal Practice Paper, 
which we find interesting and exceedingly well edited. We 
have also heard from the Lac la Biche Sar another prom- 
ising paper which we are glad to hear from. The sale of 
the 1935 Easter edition paid the $25.00 balance owing on 
the rotary duplicator and left us with a small balance in 
hand. Once again a simple duplicated cover design was 
used and art was a feature of the paper. The art, of 
course, can only be produced in outline. At least that is all 
we have attempted so far. 


We have great hopes for our 1936 edition. New features 
are the handing over of the sports department to a new 
consulting editor, and the same with reference to the art 
department. It has been hoped to plan one page of the 
paper per month (both sides of a single sheet.) This should 
help to relieve congestion at the last moment. We hope, too, 
this year to try another block print cover and a stencil. 


Our equipment at present consists of: one Edison-Dick 
votary duplicator; two stylus—1 ball (fine). and one serrated 
rotary dise for shading; ink—both duplicator and printer’s, 
and a wealth of experience. Our paper, we now have 
supplied by the Drumheller School Board, who get a good 
grade which will stand printing on both sides, for about 
$1.80 per thousand. The stencils cost $4.75 a quire and 
are also supplied by the School Board, as are the 800 multi- 
colored sheets for the covers. Thus the’ pupils, staff and 
the school board have co-operated in a Sparks in which 
we are all proud—though we know there is yet much oppor- 
tunity for improvement. If this article should be read by 
any teacher who has a school paper under his wing the Ex- 
change Editor of Sparks, Drumheller Public School Magazine, 
c/o F. W. Wootton, Drumheller, Alberta, will be de- 
lighted to hear from you and read a copy of your paper. 
We will be glad to mail you a copy of Sparks on request. 
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THREE INTERESTING POEMS FROM “SPARKS” 


The Hills 


The hills! the hills Those marvellous hills! 
What do they conceal? 

In their dark bosoms lie 

Secrets of wonder in ages gone by, 
Tropical forests of giant ferns, 
Dinosaurs, those terrible lizards 

That roamed the marsh and forest, 
Prey of the pygmy mammal, 

Thief of their monstrous eggs 

Who, fleet of foot, escaped 

And to his mate bore off in joy 

The prize for breakfast. 

All these and more the hills conceal, 
In ancient vaults under the glacial clay, 
Capped by the fertile soil 

Now tilled by plough and horse 
Guided by thrifty farmers. 


A class effort: a combined VII and VIII. 


The Hills 


The hills are the Kings of the Ages, 
Their crowns are grassy slopes; 

At sunset their robes are crimson, purple, gold; 
At dawn their jewels are dew drops; 

At sunrise their clocks are filmy mists. 


In the warm springtime 

Their bodies are bathed with the cooling rains 
And their feet by the brimming river. 

Their garments are decked with flowers, 
Fragrant with perfume 

Scattered far and wide by gentle breezes. 


Their skin is burnt by the summer’s heat 
When the sunny cactus blooms on their breasts, 
And the silver springs bicker down their sides 
To join the shallowing river far below. 
In Fall they don their colorful autumn robes, 
And await their ghostly costumes 
Of flowing white for winter. 


* * * % 


The River 


High up in the mountains 

Flowing swiftly and noisily 

Comes the river, 

From the Rockies, through the foothills, 
Out across the rolling plains, 

Winds the river. 


In the spring time 

When the ice melts, 

As it crumbles, cracks and crashes, 
Tearing parts of banks away, 
Flooding many meadows, 

Spread the angry waters. 


He whose anger swiftly vanished 
Now is sorry. 

Silver fish play here and there 
In the calm untroubled waters. 


In the autumn you are shallow, 
Thin and lazy. 

Floating many painted leaves 
Upon your silvery surface. 
Wearied with your summer’s play 
Winter comes and gives you rest. 
There you rest till springtime. 


(Grades VII and VIII.) 
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“THE CHATTERBOX” 


School Paper of the Normal Practice School, Edmonton, in 
operation since the opening of the school in 1929 


1. Organization: An editorial committee is formed. 
Each committee holds office for one-half year. The com- 
mittee is composed of a representative from each grade 
throughout the school, headed by an editor-in-chief, always 
a very capable pupil from grade eight. This committee 
meets before each paper is issued and plans the program 
for the coming issue. Then each member takes a report 
back to his own grade, tells them what to do, and keeps 
reminding them to do it. In the intermediate grades the 
members of the committee keep a space for Chatrerbox 
notices on the blackboard, where they keep highly colored 
and interesting items of news. The representative from 
each grade is responsible for turning in the material to the 
selection committee on a set date. This committee is made 
up of senior members of the editorial committee whose’ job 
it is to select the material in order of merit, classify it, and 
prepare it for the stenographer who does the stencils. This 
is a man-sized job. On the whole it is very well done. A 
good training in the development of literary discernment per- 
haps. Sometimes something cliche or second-rate, or of the 
store-variety slips in, but we suppose that happens in the best 
of families. The selection committee is responsible to a 
staff representative, who gives the papers a final check. We 
are finding that as the experience of the children is widened 
there is less and less of this to do. 

2. Financing: Subscriptions for The Chatierbor are so- 
licited at the opening of each fall term. Our charge has 
been twenty-five cents for the year, and from three to five 
cents for the single copy. The campaign is carried on com- 
petitively, the room securing the greatest number of sub- 
scriptions winning an ice-cream party. There is a business 
manager, usually a grade eight boy, who receives this money, 
banks it, writes cheques to pay for the stencils, paper, and 
stenographer’s services. At the end of the year he issues 
a financial statement that is published in the paper. 

3. Material: Motivation for all composition work is 
this: ‘Try to make your story good enough to be put in 
The Chatterbox.’’ There has been a great improvement in 
the material. At first, the poetry showed very obvious 
search for rhyming words. Much was sacrificed to rhyme, 
with the result of ‘“‘petering out” at the end of poems. At 
present the tendency is to stress rhythm instead. Even in 
the junior grades there was a natural tendency to attempt 
the Hilda Conkling type of thing. Some of these poems are 
charming. We are finding that the New Course is stimulat- 
ing literary effort. Prose is slower in coming than poetry. 
We find the poetry so much more direct. 

4. Responsibility: The children are made to feel that 
the paper is their responsibility. It is up to them to see 
that each number is better than the one before. The Room 
editors keep reminding the members of their class of 
Chatterbox work to be done. They criticise and send back 
for correction any unsatisfactory contributions. Occasion- 
ally we have committees who think our paper needs jazzing 
up. One member laid intense siege for two years. The 
original literary policy withstood these onslaughts. 

5. Types of Program: Sports, school news, birthdays, 
special or seasonable articles or poems, topics relating to 
the enterprise. 

6. Illustrating: There is always at least one artistic 
enough to do the cover designs and headings on the stencils. 
Each month there is a competition to see who can turn in 
the best one. 

Here is a poem written last year by an eight-year-old: 


Roses 
Beautiful roses blooming in the garden, 
With your sweet smell and dainty petals. 
You cheer the days of spring 
When your stamens and pistils like golden medals ring. 
When it rains the drops love you best of all, 
For they come to you whenever they fall. 


%* * * * 


Selections From Christmas ‘“‘Chatterbox’’, 1935 


Prose: 
I. The Identity of Santa 
On Christmas Eve, a certain small boy was striving val- 
iantly to keep awake so that he could see Santa when he 
arrived, but sleep soon overcame him. Owing to a slight 
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noise in the room he awoke with a start, and saw Santa 
kissing his mother. The child then heard his mother say, 
“Don’t be ridiculous, Henry.” Then the little figure in the 
bed turned over and said sleepily, “Oh, dear, it’s only 
Daddy.” (Grade VII: Daphne Macdonald.) 


II. Christmas Eve as Told by a Stocking 

It was a cold, dark night that a little stocking hung over 
the fireplace. This was the first experience of that kind that 
the stocking had had. It was very lonely away from its 
mate and the nice warm drawer it had been lying in all 
day. All of a sudden someone came down the chimney. 
The stocking told the man in red and white its trouble, 
and then the man reached in his bag and pulled out a lot 
of toys and sweets. The stocking cried out that if he 
didn’t stop he would burst the seams. Just as suddenly as 
he appeared he disappeared up the chimney. The little girl 
who owned the stocking emptied it and put it back in the 
drawer. When the stocking was back it wished its mate 
“A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.” (Helen 
Turner, Grade VIII.) 


Poetry: 
I. Travelling In the Bus 


It’s fun to travel in a bus 
As down the road we go, 
We pass by fields and churches 
And towns we do not know. 
—Lloy Frith, Room C. 


II. The Christmas Tree 


The Christmas tree is tall, so tall, 
Standing up against the wall; 
Its lights are burning bright as bright, 
It shines like jewels in the night. 
—Elspeth Wallace, Grade II. 


III. Christmas Eve 

Isn’t it exciting 

When you happen to wake up 
To find a bulky stocking 

Fill with things right to the top. 
Like oranges and sugar plums 

And nuts and candy canes, 
And little glossy wafers 

Like snowy window panes. 


I often thought it would be fun 
To climb the Christmas tree, 
And when I had to go to bed 
I’d go there laughingly. 
And all the nuts I’d eat in bed 
I’d save them in my sleeve, 
So isn’t it exciting 
When it comes to Christmas Eve? 
—Sylvia Rowan, Grade VI. 


IV. Winter Pictures 
(“Chatterbox” of 1934) 


The ground is covered with a fleecy carpet, 

The trees in their mantles of glory stand still. 

The smoke curls in wreathes; It reaches up skyward 
And the sunlight shines down on the far distant hills. 
The wires hang heavy, they’re weighted with crystal, 
The poles as stern sentinels by the roadway stand, 
The spires stand out against the horizon, 

The earth is changed into fairy land. 

—Gwen Spurrel and Margaret Macleod, Gr. V & VI. 


Drama: ; . 
We were much impressed with the two plays included, 
and though the second is long, we feel it ought to be printed. 


I. Verendrye 
Scene I. 
Characters: Pierre Verendrye; his father and mother 
and a Coureur de Bois. 
Three Rivers: Verendrye’s Home. 
* * * & 


Pierre: Hello father, where’s mother. I’m hungry. 

Father: She’s out for a walk. 

Pierre: Oh, here she is now. Hello mother. 

Mother: Hello Pierre, I’ll get your supper as soon as 
I can. 

Father: I think I will go out and see if I can catch any 
Coureur de Bois—they have been into trouble. 

Pierre: Good luck, good-bye. (Father goes out.) 

Pierré: I’m very glad to get back. 
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Mother: Yes, and we are glad to have you back. (There 
is a knock at the door.) 

Pierre: I wonder who that is,—why it’s the Coureur de 
Bois Louis. Hello Louis. 

Coureur de Bois: Hello Pierre. 

Pierre: Sit down. 

Coureur de Bois: How are you Pierre? 

Pierre: Fine, thank you, how are you? 

Coureur de Bois: Oh, just the same as ever. When you 
were a little boy you said you were going to find the 
Western Sea. Do you still think of it? 

Pierre: Yes, and I always will. (There is a noise.) 

Pierre: Quick, there is father; go out the back door. 

Father: Is supper ready yet, mother? 

Mother: Yes. (They sit down. Pierre goes in front of 
the fire.) 

Father: Are you coming to supper? 

Pierre: No supper for me. 

Mother: My, my, still dreaming about the Western Sea. 

Father: Yes, still dreaming. 


—Denise Cox, Grade IV. 


Il. Yussouf 


Time: Evening: 

Place: A Camp in the desert. 

Yussouf is talking to the men of the tribe as they come 
to his tent from the day’s work. 

Yussouf: Hassan, hast thou looked after my horses? 

Hassan: Yes, oh sheik. The camels, goats and horses 
are all prepared for the night. 

Yussouf: Thou must be hungry. Go and eat. (They 
leave and his daughter appears.) 

Daughter: Father, what are thou thinking of? 

Yussouf: About your brother who was slain, little one. 

Yussouf’s wife (from within the tent): Your food is 
ready. (As Yussouf is about to enter his tent, he notices a 
cloud of dust on the horizon.) 

Daughter: Father, what is that cloud of dust rising in 
the air? 

Yussouf: Someone is coming. Prepare food for him. 
(Daughter goes out. In a few minutes a stranger rides up 
on a weary horse.) 

Yussouf: This is my tent, but no more than it is God’s. 
And thou art welcome to its shelter. 

Stranger: Thou art surely Yussouf, called throughout 
the tribes, the Good. (They enter the tent to eat.) Curtain. 


Scene 2 


Time: Later in the evening. 

Place: Yussouf’s tent. Yussouf telling the stranger one 
of his adventures. 

Yussouf: One of my most terrible frights was out in 
the desert with a caravan. I was talking to a guard when 
all of a sudden the guard caught sight of lots of little specks 
on the horizon. My face grew grim with impatience to see 
whether or not they were robbers. But it didn’t take me 
very long to see that they were, and armed to the teeth. 
Very soon they were upon us. As it happened they had 
swords and knives. But they could fight just as well without 
guns. One of them had me by the neck and was going to 
stab me, when a guard who had fired his last shot, hit him 
on the head with the butt of his gun. We soon made them 
scatter though. 

Stranger: You were lucky that the guard saved you. 

Yussouf: Yes, I was, and I am very grateful to him. 
(A boy comes in.) 

Boy: Father, may I feed the stranger’s horse? 

Yussouf: Yes, you may. (Boy goes out, singing ‘The 
Desert” as he goes.) 

Stranger: That was very beautifully sung. 

Yussouf: That was nothing. He could have done a lot 
better than that (boastfully.) Daughter comes in, dances, 
bows and departs. Night comes. Wife comes in. 

Wife: Rugs are ready and comfortable. 

Yussouf: Come, stranger, it is time to sleep. 

(When stranger and Yussouf are in bed, wife and 
daughters come in and sing Algerian Lullaby.) Curtain. 


Scene 3 


Place: Yussouf’s tent. 

Time: About four o’clock in the morning. Curtain 
rises as Yussouf is just waking. Stranger still asleep. 

Yussouf: It is time to get up and have my morning 
prayer. 
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Prayer: Oh Allah, help thy servant through the day. 
(Hassan enters.) 

Yussouf: Get my swiftest horse saddled for the flight 
of the stranger. 

Hassan: All right, master. (Goes out.) 

Yussouf: Awake, oh my guest, the day will be fine, I 
think, and thou must drink your coffee and eat thy dates, 
for thou art surely hungry. (They sit down. Yussouf’s 
wife brings in a basin of water for them to wash their 
hands. ) 

Wife: Here’s water to wash thy hands, oh noble stran- 
ger. (They wash their hands. Wife goes out.) 

Yussouf (praying): Thank Allah for the food that is in 
front of us. (They start eating.) 

Stranger: This coffee has an excellent flavor and these 
dates have the marvellous taste of the ones I ate a few 
years ago which were supposed to be the best in the world. 


Yussouf: You are very kind to praise my food so 
highly. 

Stranger: Time is going and I must leave. (Hassan 
enters. ) 


Hassan: The horse is ready. Shall I bring him to the 
tent door? 

Yussouf: In a few minutes. (Hassan goes out.) 

Yussouf (handing the stranger some gold): Here’s gold. 
My swiftest horse is saddled for thy flight. Depart before 
the prying day grows bold. 

Stranger (kneeling down with his head on Yussouf’s 
hand sobbing): Oh sheik, I cannot leave thee so. I must 
repay thee. All this thou hast done unto Ibrahim the man 
who slew thy son. 

Yussouf (handing him more gold): Take thrice the 
gold for with thee into the desert never to return back 
again thou hast taken my one black thought away from me. 
Depart before dawn. (A short pause.) Let Allah be 
with thee. 

(Stranger goes off stage.) Yussouf is very sad thinking 
of his son, Yussouf prays: Oh Allah, let my son sleep in 
peace. Curtain. 

(Dorothy Macleod, Betty Holt, Joan Fraser, Julian 
Rowan, Pat Johnstone, Donald Macleod, Roland 
Lazerte.—Grade V.) 


* ES * * 


“WIT AND WISDOM” 


The idea of preparing and publishing a school paper at 
Morning Glory was first conceived as a means of stimulating 
interest in Composition. The attitude towards this subject 
was indifferent, and consequently the tone of the work was 
of a similar nature. A copy of the Drumheller Public School 
Paper Sparks was made available for the children to read, 
and their interest in this type of project was aroused. 
There are twelve pupils enrolled in the school, graded from 
Grade III to Grade X, and it was made clear from the be- 
ginning that the co-operation of all would be necessary if 
the venture were to be successfully completed. 


About the middle of September a meeting was held, 
and an editorial staff was appointed. Besides the chief 
editor, sub-editors were chosen to look after sports, art, 
music, social activities, jokes and riddles. In addition a 
business manager was appointed. A name was selected by 
popular vote, and the newly-appointed editor invited her 
fellow scholars to submit stories, essays, art work, etc., for 
publication. A date early in December was set aside as a 
“dead-line,”’ so that sufficient time would be left to make 
final preparations for the publication of a Christmas issue. 
The children entered into the spirit of the thing whole-heart- 
edly, and stories, verses, drawing, etc., were placed on the 
editor’s desk. This material along with the reports of the 
various sub-editors, was carefully checked over and ar- 
ranged, and the paper was ready to go to’ press. 


In the meantime our business manager had been investi- 
gating the situation with regard to possible sales, and acting 
on his report it was decided to print twenty copies, as this 
seemed to be the largest possible number of copies for which 
sale could be assured. Cover paper was purchased and 
newsprint was used for pages. The printing was done by 
hand and hectographed copies were made. From several 
seasonable cover designs submitted, the most popular was 
chosen, and copies made. The cost of publication amounted 
to something over two dollars, and four dollars was realized 
from the sale of the paper. The profits were deposited in 
the school bank to be used in defraying the expenses of 
the second issue slated to appear in June. 


The value of this project cannot, perhaps, be over- 
estimated. It served the original purpose of stimulating 
interest in composition, and in addition provided an experi- 
ence in co-operation and mutual achievement of inestimable 
value. It was truly a product of the school, since everyone 
had contributed something, and the pupils at Morning Glory 
are looking forward to the next issue of Wi! and Wisdom. 


Selections from Wit and Wisdom 
Poetry: 
I. The First Snow 


It stormed last night. 

I did not mind, 

I knew we would 

Some pleasure find. 

The bitter wind sobbed through the air, 
The snow fell softly on the ground 
And left it all so bright and fair. 


(Dorothy Lucus, Gr. VII.) 


II. The Rainbow 


The pearl gray clouds gathered, 
Came a quiet shower of rain. 
Out shone the sun! 
Lo! a rainbow again. 
Colors woven together, 
A ribbon so gay, 
It glistened a moment 
Then faded away. 
(Alice Finlayson, Gr. VII.) 
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Classroom Gints 


Grade IV—Silent Reading 
Dr. Doolittle’s Adventures. (Some additional exercises. ) 


I. Can you without rereading the story give the right 
names to these friends of Dr. Doolittle? (If not, reread.) 

1. The patient who persuaded Dr. Doolittle to go to 
Africa. 

2. The saucy friend who shouted rude things at the 
pirates. 

3. The fat friend who caught a cold on the island. 

Make four other little riddles like this about four other 
friends of the doctor. The rest of the class will guess. 

II. Who are these people? 

(a) A fat little man with a round bulgy nose 

Has animal friends wherever he goes. 

(b) He swims in the sea and eats pirates alive, 

Where he shows his sharp fin, I don’t go for a dive. 

(c) He ate sugar cane in a sugar cane swamp 

And caught cold in his head because it was damp. 

(d) The pirate from the Barbary Coast 

Wanted Gub-Gub for dinner and a nice duck to 
roast; 
But to get people’s money was what he liked most. 

III. Draw a picture to show how the Doctor escaped from 
the fast sailing boat of the pirates. 

IV. Draw a picture of Canary Island as the story des- 
cribes it. Mark on the island the various things that Dr. 
Doolittle and his friends found there. The story says that 
the birds showed the Doctor “all the other sights of their 
island.” What other sights do you think you would be 
likely to find on Canary Island besides bird baths and mead- 
ows of bird seed? 

V. What part of 

a rat tells him when to leave a ship? 
a dog tells him when a pirate’s ship is coming? 
a pig makes trouble for his friends? 


Grade V—Silent Reading 


The Story of Perseus. 

Some additional exercises from which to choose: 

1. There is only one picture on any page of this story 
and it does not illustrate this story but a later one: “The 
Winged Horse.” Yet the story is full of interesting pen 
pictures. Have you noticed the “W. J. P.” on so many of 
the illustrations for this book? Did you anywhere find the 
name ?(p. 38 W. J. Phillips.) Suppose you had been 
“Ww. J. P.” and could have put little pictures on each page 
of the story, describe or draw what you would have put on 
each page. (Be sure that it illustrates some important part 
of the story of that page.) . 

2. There are a number of famous Greek personages in 
this story. You will meet their names again and again, so 
it will add pleasure to your later reading if you try now 
to remember their names and something of their appearance 
and story. Can you put these parts of sentences together? 

Medusa... . slew the dreadful Gorgon. 

The three Gray Sisters .... was the messenger of the 
gods and wore winged sandals to carry him from place to 

lace. 
‘“ Andromache... . of the snaky locks. 

Hermes... . had but one eye and one tooth among them. 

Perseus . ... the beautiful maiden who was chained 
to a rock because her mother had boasted that she was 
more beautiful than the sea-nymphs. 

Athene .... Gave Perseus her shield of polished bronze. 

3. Find the paragraph that describes (a) the gifts of 
Hermes and Athene; (b) Medusa; (c) the fate of Poly- 
dectes. 

4. There are some interesting picture and sound sen- 
tences in this story. Here is one: ‘“Southward again he 
flew, far from the lands of snow and mist, over the fair 
earth and the sounding sea.” Can you find any other? 


A Vocabulary Exercise. 

Fill in the blanks from the following words: doom, re- 
flection, loathsome, invisible, crones. : . 

The Gorgons were _.......... creatures, with curling vipers 
instead of hair. No one knew where they lived but the 
three Gray Sisters, who were old .._... with but one eye 
and one tooth among them. By stealing their one eye Per- 
seus learned from the sisters where the Gorgons lived and 
remaining _ by reason of the helmet that Athene had 


given him, he slew Medusa, looking only at the of 
the monster in his bronze shield. So Medusa met her 


Stephenson and the Locomotive. 

(Some questions in addition to those of the text that 
might be given as extra exercise to your brighter pupils.) 

1. What did Stephenson learn besides stories in his 
father’s ‘“‘school’’? 

2. Stephenson’s boyhood was different from yours. Make 
a record of the ages when Stephenson learned to do things 
in one column and when you would in another, like this: 


Stephenson Now 

George began working—before ten. Perhaps at 15. 

—at fourteen. 
—at nineteen. 

Which is the better way? Why? (There is room for 
a little informal debate here.) 

3. Is it worth while to think about what men are like 
who have made themselves famous. Can you find any sen- 
tences in this story that describe Stephenson’s character? 
Write them down. 

Oral Reading 
The King’s Half Holiday. 

The pupils should have become familiar with the story 
through silent reading before the oral reading lessons be- 
gins. 

The Oral Reading Lesson might consist of some chorus 
practice in careful speech. For this we would recommend 
putting the sentences for practice on the b.b. We have 
found we could better direct class attention to points of 
difficulty in this way, but, of course, the writing must be 
such as may be plainly read by all members of the class, 
otherwise books had much better be used. 

Watch for careful consonants particularly in the follow- 
ing: (1) p. 232. The train was uncomfortably crowded, 
etc. (2) p. 232. The next moment, Mrs. Bunn recognized 
him, etc. (3) p. 233. And if he doesn’t care for the lord 
chamberlain, etc. 

Good vowel sounds: p. 231. By Tuesday evening his 
clothes were too big, etc. Watch “Tuesday” and “suit” par- 
ticularly. 

The story presents little difficulty in phrasing. One sen- 
tence might be used for chorus practice, however,—p. 232, 
“but after the first ride, he decided that the next time the 
country paid him any money he would buy several and keep 
them specially for Saturday afternoons.” We think the 
sentence will be read most successfully if pauses are made 
after “money” and “several.” (Be sure that you get 
your “chorus” to take a full deep breath before beginning 
to read, and at pauses, so that the tone will be good.) 

After this warming up, the more interesting dramatic 
readings could follow. There are two sections that are good 
for this: p. 228 for the first and p. 229 to the middle of 
p. 231 for the second. 

Ist Scene: Preliminary questioning. Is the King of 
this story at all as you would expect a King to be? That is 
part of the fun of the story. What sort of man is he? 
Read me something that shows how lazy he is. (Comment 
on all reading.) It was not ill-tempered laziness, however. 
How do you know? That is the key to the King’s character. 
When you read, think yourself hard into being a good 
natured lazy King. Does the Queen approve of him? Im- 
agine being married to a King like that! Does the Lord 
Chamberlain? Can he show his disapproval of the King? 
Why not? How does he behave to the King? 

Have the scene read in character with the teacher acting 
as “Reader of Story,’”—e.g., the first sentence, and the 
last two paragraphs of the page. Do not be worried if 
unnecessary “he saids” are included in the speeches made 
by King, Queen and Chamberlain. It is hard to remember 
their omission and if too much stress in placed on their 
being left out, the character portrayal may suffer. Watch 
for good tone, clear enunciation and interesting character- 
ization. Which of the three would speak most quickly? 
Which most slowly? 


2nd Scene: Preliminary questioning. In this next scene 
we have two people who are quite opposite in one way. 
Who are they? In what way are they quite unlike? (The 
one is lazy and the other brisk.) The window-cleaner is 
not only a brisk worker, but he talks briskly too. Notice 
how quick and short most of his sentences are: ‘“Morn- 
ing’: “Won’t attend cabinet meetings, won’t read procla- 
mations, won’t see the prime minister—won’t even shave. 
And fat!” In what way are the King and the window- 
cleaner quite alike? Have parts read in character, with 
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one of the pupils as “Reader of the Story.” Watch that 
in being brisk the window-cleaner does not lose in clearness 
of enunciation. 

The remainder of the story might be read in the more 
usual fashion. 

Grade IX History 

The work for the month might include Chapters XXVIII, 
XXIX and XXX. 

Chapters XXVIII and XXIX deal with the period 400-800 
known as the Dark Ages, the only bright spot during this 
period being the reign of Charlemagne, at its close. (Refer 
again to the simplified outline of the October issue.) 

What are the distinguishing features of this period? 
Why should it have been called the Dark Ages? Had the 
period anything to contribute to later civilization? 

(We think the material of these two chapters had best 
be handled as oral teaching lessons, to be followed by out- 
lines constructed by the pupils under headings dictated by 
the teacher. The material of these two chapters needs re- 
organization and a sifting for matters of greatest signifi- 
cance.) 

The Dark Ages, 400-800 (ist two centuries). 

I. The Barbarian Invasions marked the beginning of this 
period: A decayed Roman civilization could no longer hold 
in check the incursions of the Teuton barbarians from across 
the Rhine. (The story of these invasions should be told 
in conjunction with the map, p. 248.) 

(a) The first invasion swept from east to west across 
the Empire, (for position of Adrianople see map, p. 260) 
the invaders settling in Spain and setting up the Kingdom of 
the West Goths. 

(b) Kingdom of the East Goths in Italy. 

(c) Burgundians in the valley of the Rhone. 

(d) Angles and Saxons in Britain. 

(e) Franks in Northern Gaul. 

Il. Effects of the Invasion. 

A. On Roman civilization. 

1. Almost complete overthrow of the old civilization. 

(a) (p. 251) Roman population greatly reduced. 

(b) Roman towns and cities destroyed (particularly in 
the north. 

(c) Roman schools disappeared and classical literature 
seemed to be extinct. 

(d) There was no tranquil leisure and therefore no 
study. 

(e) The new ruling classes were densely ignorant and 
cared nothing for the survivals of literature and science. 

(f) There was little security and therefore litle work: 
trade hardly existed. (p. 261.) 

(zg) What work did go on was the tilling of the soil by 
poor folk for a master. 

(h) (p. 261). Roads allowed to fall into ruin. 

2. The old culture was not completely lost, however. 

(a) The church lived on in much the old way, and de- 
veloped a new feature of its organization,—the monasteries, 
which “for centuries of violence and brutality were the only 
almhouses, inns, asylums, hospitals and schools, and the sole 
refuge of learning.” (It would seem to us, too, that they 
must be regarded as having preserved some of the crafts, 
notably those connected with bookmaking.) It also provided 
from the clergy, secretaries and confidential officers for the 
new rulers. 

(b) The towns, so far as they survived (chiefly in 
south) remained Roman, and preserved some parts of the 
old culture and handicrafts. 
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B. On the conquerors themselves. 

1. From simple chieftains (p. 244) the Teuton Kings 
grew in power with the acquisition of land and the ability 
to reward followers with confiscated property. 

2. These rewarded followers, in this way, also became 
powerful and grew into a new nobility for which there was 
no precedent in Teuton village life. 

3. The Assemblies of freemen decreased in importance, 
as they shrank into gatherings of nobles and officials. (The 
survivals are important, however. The Folkmoot in Eng- 
land was the germ of later constitutional development. ) 


The Period of Fusion (7th and 8th centuries) was mark- 
ed by the growth of two great co-operating powers: A. The 
Frankish States. B. Papacy. 

The Growth of the Frankish State. 

I. The power of the Frankish State originated with 
Clovis, a ferocious and greedy King of shrewd intellect. 

II. The state came to comprise within 50 years nearly 
all modern France, the Netherlands and Western Germany. 

III. The power of the Kings passed into the hands of 
the mayors of the palace: Charles Martel. 

IV. Martel’s claim to fame was the repulse, at the Battle 
of Tours, of the Mohammedans, who were then spreading 
from Spain into Europe. 

The Growth of the Papacy. 

I. A system of church government had grown.up which 
divided the Christian world into five patriarchates, Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, Jerusalem and Constantinople in the East, 
and the west—Rome. 

II. The character of Rome’s authority in the west was 
heightened by: 

(a) Rome’s having been the world capital. 

(b) (c) (d) See p. 256 where already outlined. 

III. The disappearance of three of her Eastern rivals 
further enhanced Rome’s position. 

IV. The “Great Schism” over the use of idols left Rome 
undisputed spiritual head of the Western Church. 

The Alliance between the Frankish State and the Papacy. 

I. Roman bishops had civil as well as spiritual power 
and the Roman Bishop or Pope was at the head of a small 
civil state. 

II. This state was threatened by the Lombards. 

III. The Pope appealed for aid to the Franks. An ex- 
change of powers resulted: The Pope crowned Pippin (the 
mayor) King of the Franks, and Pippin presented the Pope 
with additional Lombard territory. 

Charlemagne: the greatest of the Frankish Kings. 

His rule noteworthy. 

I. He widened the area of civilization. 

Spanish March: Saracens driven back to the Ebro. 

Saxons: colonized and planted with Christian churches. 

Lombardy: again attacked the Pope: subdued. 

+ tributary states on the border of his territory as 
buffer states. 

II. He strengthened his authority over these divergent 
elements by having himself crowned as Emperor of the 
Romans by the Pope, and in this way created one great 
Roman-Teutonic state. 

III. Noteworthy for his effort to revive learning. 

IV. The text says “he reorganized church and society” 
but does not enlarge this idea. 

N.B.—See the outline of the October issue for the im- 
portant summing up of these two chapters. 
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Some Questions of Importance Relating to Chapters 
XXVIII and XXXIX. 

1. How do you account for the preservation of Roman 
law? Have we retained any of the Teuton system of trial? 
What characteristic of Teuton law is still evident today? 
(When cases come up for which there is little precedent, 
the judge’s decision becomes important in making future 
judgments :—“growing”’ law.) 

2. You are told of the division of Italy into little states 
during this period. Can you find out when it was reunited 
into modern Italy? 

3. The distinction between Greek Catholic and Roman 
Catholic should be noted. Until recently Canada was con- 
cerned only with Roman Catholics, but latterly many Greek 
Catholics have been coming to Canada. Who are they? 

4. When did the territorial division between the Roman 
Empire of the East and the Roman Empire of the West take 
place? 


Chap. XXX—Feudalism. 

On Charlemagne’s death there followed a period of great 
anarchy in Europe, which’ resulted in a new type of order. 
What we are accustomed to the government’s providing for 
us,—security and order, men had to find for themselves. 
What do you suppose you would do if you lived in a country 
where the government did not protect, where your life was 
not safe, where you couldn’t go from one place to another 
without being robbed, where whatever you had of cattle or 
money might at any moment be taken from you? (Pass 
from answers given to what men did to secure order for 
themselves in the 7th century.) 


Feudalism 

(a) In the beginning men of strength fortified them- 
selves in a stockaded house and gathered a group of fighters 
to protect that house. Later the stockaded house grew into 
a great castle (see pp. 269 and 270) and each district had 
its body of mailed horsemen. (b) Then weaker neighbors 
sought the protection of strong men’s strength. 

1. If that weaker neighbor owned land he became known 
as the lord’s “vassal,” and his land became a “fief” of the 
lord’s. 

In return for protection the vassal gave—military ser- 
vice; served in the lord’s court two or three times a year 
to give judgment in disputes between vassals (war the most 
common, however) ; sometimes gave direct money loans; the 
“free peasants” on his land gave services. 

2. These free peasants on the land living in villages be- 
came known as the lord’s villeins, while the village and its 
surrounding territory became known as the manor. The 
village consisted of the church, smithy, mill, manor house, 
the houses of the villagers, surrounded by three great fields 
together with pasture and woodland. The villeins were 
“free” to change masters only. The villeins gave their 
services in working the lord’s land as noted above. 

8. Fugitive wretches seeking protection became “serfs,” 
who became bound to the land and were bought and sold with 
it. Otherwise their condition much the same as that of the 
villeins. 

In return for protection the lord claimed: the sole right 
of hunting; forced the villeins to build his mill, oven, ferry, 
bridge and highway, and then took toll of each; plus services 
from vassals and villeins noted above. 


Exercise: Have the students draw diagrams (a) illus- 
trating the manor and adjoining fields; (b) feudal district 
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showing the division into “fiefs” and of “fiefs” into manors; 
the disposition of castles. 

Village, manor and castle life will be best recalled if 
clearly visualized as scenes from daily life. 


The Growth of English Liberty and Representative Institu- 
tions During the Feudal Age 

I. During Saxon times England had developed a system 
of village courts and shire courts, and representative insti- 
tutions were foreshadowed in the sending of a “representa- 
tive” of the village court to the shire court since all men 
could not attend in person. 
_ Il. Something of this survived through the early feudal 
times, although the courts fell under the control of local 
landlords. 


III. The Norman Conquest established in England a 
government strong enough to prevent the country splitting 
apart into feudal divisions. 

IV. The government was at the same time so strong as 
to unite Norman noble and Saxon people against its possible 
despotism, and so the main character of English institutions 
was early established,—a strong central government com- 
bined with free institutions. 


_V. The establishment of English courts of law and cir- 
cuit judges to administer a “common” law came in Henry 
II’s time. 

VI. John’s misrule resulted in the passing of the Magna 
Charta. (What were its provisions? ) 

; (a) Established the principle of rebellion against a 
King who did not recognize the rights of the people. 

(b) Barons and common people united in securing the 
charter. 

VII. In Henry III’s time came Simon de Montfort’s 
“parliament”: 2 knights from each borough; 2 burgesses 
from each town; plus the usual lords in council. 

This representative system no new thing (see I above 
and the fact of “jurors” who spoke for the shire in compil- 
ing the Doomsday Book.) 

: VIII. Then parliament divided into two houses. (What 
is the importance of this fact in connection with the develop- 
ment of constitutional liberty?) 
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Objective Tests 


Old Examination Papers and Model Answers in 
Grades 11 and 12—Manuals—Keys. 


SEE US AT EASTER CONVENTION 
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Grade XII—Literature 
Of King’s Treasuries (Ruskin.) 

I. Sesame, says Ruskin, is the old enchanted Arabian 
grain, which opens doors, doors not of robbers but of Kings’ 
Treasuries; and the Kings’ treasuries are libraries. Ruskin 
writes “Of Kings’ Treasuries” to show what kind of books 
should be on the shelves of such treasure-houses, and how 
we are to find our way into them. ; 

Questions: What is a “Kings’ Treasury’? What is 
Sesame? What are its powers? Do you know the tale of 
the robbers and their cave? How can we get into the Kings’ 
Treasury? 

A synopsis of the major ideas contained in the lecture. 

Secs. 12, 13. If you are to be a companion of the great 
writers, you must love them and show your love. 

I. First of all you may show your love for them by a 
true desire to be taught by them, and to enter into their 
thoughts. To enter into theirs, observe; not to find your 
own expressed by them. If the person who wrote the book 
is not wiser than you, you need not read it; if he be, he will 
think differently from you in many respects. 

Very ready we are to say of a book, “How good this is— 
that’s exactly what I think!” But the right feeling is, “How 
strange that is! I never thought of that before, and yet I 
see it is true; or if Ido not now, I hope I shall some day.” 

Sec. 15. To achieve this attitude (1) “You must get 
into the habit of looking intensely at words... . if you 
read ten pages of a good book letter by letter,—that is to 
say with real accuracy—you are evermore in some measure 
an educated person.” 

Sec. 16. (2) You must be able to detect the mischief 
of “masked” words, which everybody uses and nobody un- 
derstands. 

Sec. 17. “In languages so mongrel in breed as the Eng- 
lish there is a fatal power of equivocation put into man’s 
hands.” 

Examples of “masked” words are “Bible” (biblion) 
which is just the Greek word for “book.” And we ought 
always to translate it “book” or else we must be prepared 
to call every book a “bible.” Acts XIX, 19, “And not a 
few of them, that practised curious arts, brought their 
‘bibles’ together and burned them.” 


Sec. 18. Again the Greek word which means condemn 
(katakrino, same word as crisis, the critical moment, the 
moment of judgment: krites=judge) is imperfectly turned 
into the Latin damno with disastrous results: see Mark 
16:16, “He that disbelieveth shall be damned,” also John 
8:8-11, ‘“‘Woman hath no man damned thee . . . neither do 
I damn thee.” Again the ordinary Greek word for a public 
meeting,—ecclesia, is converted into a very special meeting 
of religious people, and in the same way the innocent word 
“presbyter” (presbuteros—elder) is converted into “priest’’ 
with quite a change of meaning. 

Sec. 20. (3) Let me give a concrete example of the 
way to look at words: some lines from Milton’s “Lycidas” 
Ruskin comments on. 

(a) “‘mitred’’; (b) “two massy keys’; Sec. 21, (c) “creep 
and intrude and climb into the fold”; Sec. 22, (d) “blind 
mouths.” 

(Note: bishop=Greek episcopos—one who oversees an 
overseer; thus instead of a careful overseer who feeds his 
fllock, you have a blind devourer; pastor—one who feeds; 
Greek pasco=to feed: cf. pasture). 

Sec. 23, (e) “swoln with wind’; Sec. 24, (f) a second 
reference to the “keys”, Math. 16:19. (Note: Milton 
speaks of two keys, golden and iron and their uses,—a view 
not found in Mathew.) 

II. Sec. 27. “Having then faithfully listened to the 
great teachers, that you may enter into their thoughts, you 
have yet this higher advance to make,—you have to enter 
into their hearts .... that you may share their just and 
mighty passion.” 

Sec. 28. “The essence of all vulgarity lies in want of 
‘sensation’ ”’ (sensation=feeling, emotion, passion.) 

Sec. 29. ‘‘We come to that great concourse of the dead, 
not merely to know what is true, but chiefly to feel with 
them what is just.” 

Ruskin in this Section. draws the distinction between 
“true knowledge” and the first thought that comes; and 
between disciplined and tested passion on one side and the 
“first passion that comes” on the other; and between mean 
wonder and noble wonder, mean curiosity and noble cur- 
iosity. 

Secs. 30-31-32. An aside or evil conditions under which 


we have desepised literature; Sec. 33, science; Sec. 34, art; 
Sec. 35, nature. ; 

Secs. 36-39. Compassion (an example given of want 
of sympathy with the poor.) 

Sec. 40. “The reason that I have allowed all these 
graver subjects of thought to mix themselves up with an 
enquiry into the methods of reading, is that the more I see 
of our national faults and miseries, the more they resolve 
themselves into conditions of childish illiterateness and want 
of education in the most ordinary habits of thought.” 

Sec. 45. Three kinds of Kings have gathered, (1) broid- 
ered robe, only to be rent, (2) helm and sword, only to be 
dimmed, (3) jewel and gold, only to be scattered. Suppose 
there should arise. a fourth order of Kings, who believed 
in a fourth kind of treasure . . and at last gathered and 
brought forth treasures of wisdom for their people, treas- 
ures to be found in royal libraries, royal art galleries, royal 
museums, royal gardens and places of rest.” 

Questions: I. What does Ruskin think to be the two 
chief reasons for reading good books? 

(a) To get rid of our own prejudices: to enter into the 
thoughts of great writers: to be willing to be taught. 

(b) to enter into the hearts of great writers: learn to 
love them. 

II. What is a mask? What is a masked word? How 
does it come that we have masked words in English? How 
are we to avoid masked words? Should we remove either 
Latin words or Anglo-Saxon words from our speech? Would 
that be right? 

Notice, for example, how Shakespeare makes use of both 
tongues to enrich his speech: 

“lame and impotent conclusion” (Othello). 

“icy and compulsive course” (said of a sea-current). 

(Othello). 

“ample and brim fulness” (Henry V). 

“modest stillness and humility” (Henry V). 

“sunken wreck and sumless treasuries” (Henry V). 

Hundreds of such examples can be found in Shake- 
speare. Notice the special quality of each language; the 
definiteness, the preciseness of the Anglo-Saxon, the sweep 
and comprehensiveness of the Latin, the two together giving 
a more complete picture than could either language in 
itself. 

Notice too, that English is rightly called a hospitable and 
comprehensive language, that is to say, it takes in words 
easily from other tongues. And that may be thought to be 
not a defect but a merit. If a new object is met with (to- 
boggan, tomahawk, wigwam, ski) it is the genius of the 
English to use the original name in describing the thing. 
In this way the language becomes rich and colorful. 

Are “friar,” ‘“mendicant,” “jesuit,” “agnostic,” politi- 
cian,” “rustic,” “countryman,” “heathen,” “craft,” masked 
words? If so, why? Can you think of any masked words? 

III. What does Ruskin think to be the essence of vul- 
garity? What is vulgarity? Is there any difference between 
our ordinary use of the word “vulgarity” and his? What is 
sensation? What meaning does Ruskin attach to the word? 
What do you think of his definition of vulgarity? Can you 
remember Ruskin’s distinction between (a) noble and mean 
wonder? (b) noble and mean curiosity? (c) noble and 
mean passion? What does Ruskin mean by passion? (deep 
feeling.) 

IV. There are three kinds of King. What are they? 
There is a fourth kind of King. What is he? Can we be 
kingly? 

Some Questions from Bolerius “Teaching of Literature.” 

How does Ruskin classify books? What is his conception 
of a book? How does he think we should read books? What 
does he prove in his analysis of the passage from Milton’s 
“Lycidas”? What motives does he mention for securing 
an education? What part would books play in seeking an 
education? For what does a book stand? What must we 
do to develop a fine appreciation of the best books? What 
does Ruskin mean by the “‘peerage of words”? From what 
languages do English words come? What are some of the 
faults in reading mentioned by Ruskin? What does Ruskin 
mean by a vulgar person? What is Ruskin’s conception of a 
gentleman or a gentlemanly nation? In what five ways does 
he arraign England? How does he prove his points? Does 
any one of these charges apply to us as a country or a 
community? Pick out things in your community of which 
Ruskin would not approve. What would he be likely to think 
of bill boards? In what ways do communities try to practise 
compassion? What would Ruskin like to see done all over 
England? 








Do You Feel the Urge to Travel? 
This Summer! 


OT for just another vacation, but for an interesting holiday brimful 
of unusual travel experiences in foreign countries—lands you have 
dreamed of and longed to see for many years. ENGLAND—the big- 
gest “little” country in the World; EUROPE—historic, quaint, friendly ; 
HONOLULU—land of perennial sunshine; THE ORIENT—mysterious, 
ancient China and Japan, and MANILA, city of bridges and canals. 
Go the “Canadian Pacific” low cost way. The accommodation, cuisine, 
service, and friendly shipboard atmosphere will delight you. 


A Spring PERSONALLY 
Suggestion CONDUCTED 


for Summer TOUR OF 


Travel.... EUROPE 


'HE Eleventh All-Canadian Tour, Personally Conducted by Miss Hilda 
Hesson, Worid Famous Traveller. Write today for your copy of 
booklet containing complete itinerary of this attractive tour. Many 
Teachers’ - Students’ Tours, and hundreds of others to choose from—All 
Expenses Included. 


HOLIDAY IN HONOLULU .... Three Special Sailings 


JUNE 17—S.S. NIAGARA — JULY 15—S.S. AORANGI 
Vancouver to Honolulu and Return—$100 


JULY 25—S.S. EMPRESS OF JAPAN 
Vancouver to Honolulu and Return—$110 


See your local travel agent, or write for illustrated literature, itineraries, and 
complete information to R. W. Greene, C.P.R. Bldg., Edmonton, Alta., or 


W. C. CASEY, General Passenger Agent, Winnipeg, Man. 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 
STEAMSHIPS 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 





Ready in the Spring! 


WEST’S WORLD PROGRESS 


Revised and Rewritten by S. Mack Eastman 
International Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland 
Forinerly Professor of History, University of British Columbia 


Doctor Eastman is ell qualified to present an up-to-date study of world history. 
In his capacity as Secretary at the International Labour Office at Geneva he has been close 
to the heart of internationai councils and from such close knowledge can rightly judge the 
successes and failures of the agencies working 
for a better world understanding. As a lecturer 
to the educational institutions of Canada, he has 
been able to discuss with educationists through- 
out the country the requirements of a model 
text-book in world history. 


WORLD PROGRESS lives up to its name 
in every way. It is a true history of world 
progress, giving the student not only a per- 
spective on all the factors that made the world 
what it was at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, but emphasizing and weighing in the 
balance all those things that have crowded the 
years of the twentieth century with momentous 
events. 


AND 


EASTMAN The treatment of the war falls into two 


parts: The General Characteristics of the 

War, and the Political, Naval and Military 

History of the War. Preceding this account of 

the actual war period is a chapter on Origins 

of the War—a careful, summarized study of 
the origins, remote and immediate, which constituted the dynamic elements in world 
history in the pre-war period. 


The last part of the book (six chapters) is an extremely scholarly treatment of the 
meanings and trends of history siace 1919. Such chapter heads as Nationalities, New and 
Renewed; Three Great Dictatorships; Reparations and War Debts; League of Nations; 
Hague Court, and International Labour Office, show that the important issues of the 
present generation are covered. 


The new, fresh illustrations and the mechanical set-up of the page make a book 
that is bright and attractive, and thoroughly in keeping with the up-to-dateness of the 
text narrative. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








